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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





A paper by “ Frank Forester” has been received for the December number. Also a list of 
the stock of Wyatt Cardwell, Esq. 

Duplicate returns of several different race meetings have beenreceived. We have de- 
voted eight pages of the present number to the Racing Calendar, and in our next shall be 
able to give reports of all the races run in September and October—provided Secretaries do 
their duty. 

The article by ‘‘ Sagittarius,” which appeared in the last number of this Magazine, has 
excited much remark ; cannot the author strengthen his argument by citing the prominent 
four mile horses that have figured on our turf, without giving offence to their owners? 











CITIZEN’S STOCK AND CONTEMPORARIES. 





{Reply by A. J. D. to the communication of “Z. Z.” at page 410-11.) 





“Charge, Chester, charge! On, ‘D.,’ on!” 


Now, indeed, your correspondent “ Z. Z.” is hard upon me ; he 
knows that “ A.,” “ D.,” and “Barrymore,” are the same. When 
in God’s name, before, has a man been asked to war on himself? 
But much as he asks, it shall be granted; and I will endeavor to 
explain all the seeming discrepancies ; and I now acquit him of all 
invidious comparisons. 

The quotations are taken from articles written some years since, 
on the game stock of England, and it was then a part of my theory 
that game horses would get game stock. 

I do not think that in all their quotations “ A.” or “ D.” ever said 
that Citizen got any great number of fine race-horses, or that at 
any time he had a colt confessedly at the head of the Turf. All 
he has said is, that it was a fine stock to build on, and I say so 
now. 

The Citizens had a strong family resemblance, both of form and 
racing character. Most of them were handsome in front, lean be- 
hind, and deficient in speed. This description does not apply to 
Pacolet ; he was handsome in the head and neck, rather upright, 
and shallow in the shoulders, but from the girth back he was per- 
fect ; except his head and ear there was nothing to remind you of 
liis sire, either in his appearance or action. He has more reputa- 
tion than any of the stock; he won but a single race of four miles 
in Virginia or Carolina. 

Your correspondent seems to think there must be some mistake 
in calling Citizen a failure asa stallion, and yet citing them as game 
stock. ‘To this 1 answer, that I would gladly have a remote cross 
rather than one from an immediate descendant. 

If Janus were now living, what man in his senses would breed 
to him under the hope of getting a horse that could repeat even 
mile heats ; but ali of us know that many of the best racers in the 
South trace to Janus. Collector, the best son of Mark Anthony, 
and the speediest horse of his day, from one mile to four, had a 
Janus cross. Blank, the most speedy son of Citizen, had a strong 
strain of the same blood; and Wagner, now one of the best horses 
of his day, has a nearer cross of Janus than is published in his pe- 
digree (or I am sadly mistaken), and in two different streams ;—yet 
Janus, in a long and popular career in the stud, and in the race- 
horse region, got not a single distance horse. 

Buzzard, too, is another instance—he was surely a failure. He 
got one fine race-horse from the dam of Archy. He had the finest 
mares in the country, and when all seemed to have consigned him 
to obscurity, his mares have gained him reputation. Woodpecker, 

n the West, and Clara Fisher, are sufficient to establish the value 
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of his brood mares, but not to sustain his reputation as a getter of 
racers himself; and so of the Citizen mares. ‘They have bred 
well to Sir Archy and his sons—not because they were themselves 
racers, but because Sir Archy possessed especially those qualities 
which were calculated to correct the faults of the Citizen stock, 

which, when thorough-bred, always furnished durability and .con- 
stitution. This, Sir, is the secret of their value. 

Your correspondent still harps on the word “ failure ”—this ex- 
pression was used comparatively, and I am still prepared to sustain 
that opinion. When Citizen’s colts were two years old (in this 
country) he had one winner—two colts only started in the race, 
both by him. I owned both, and they were slow. ‘The following 
year he had three winners—Talleyrand, Fair-play, and Blank. 
When four years old, he had two winners—Fair-play and Blank. 
He must then have had three hundred colts, all bred in a racing 
country. This compares badly with some of our modern importa- 
tions, not to mention Sir Archy or his sons, Virginian, or Sir Charles. 
I have not the tables now by me for reference, but I believe Levia- 
than had more winners last year at all distances, than Citizen had 
in the five years his colts were on the Turf, and in the quality 
there is surely no comparison. Luzborough, too, (no favorite of 
mine) may claim an almost equal superiority ; his first year he had 
nearly as many winners as Citizen had in five; and here let me 
repeat, his blood was pure Arabian, the root of our racing stock, 
but not generally themselves racers. I feel towards Citizen as the 
English breeders do towards the Arabian—good in his day, but 
would not answer at this time. 

I hope your readers will now understand me, not as wishing to 
detract from the fair reputation of the old horse, nor the value of 
his stock, but to place that reputation on its proper basis—that of 
imparting durability and constitution to his descendants—speed, 
stride, and size, they must get elsewhere. 

Wagner may be adduced in evidence of the truth of this opinion ; 
he is a horse of the finest constitution, and unflinching game; he 
has three crosses of old Citizen—his sire, Sir Charles, was fast 
with a Citizen cross in him; his dam, Maria West, was slow toa 
proverb, so was even all her brothers, mother, uncles, and aunts, 
yet she always nicks well with a speedy horse, but if bred to a 
slow one, the produce will not be worth raising. 

I beg to assure your friend Pendleton that I shall not pursue the 
Theory to his annoyance, and that from me he need fear no more 
broken doses. It was not so much a theory as an opinion delibe- 
rately formed, sanctioned by my own experience and the best au- 
thorities, but like all other opinions, subject to revision and reversal, 
but as yet | see little chance of the latter. A. J.D. 
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SPORT IN THE CUMMERMAIT JUNGLES. 





Tue following letter has been forwarded to us by our friend 
‘“*E. N.,” written from the hitherto unvisited and unknown wilds 
of the Cummermait Jungles-in the N. E. of the Deccan, by an 
Officer engaged in the survey of those dangerous districts, con- 
taining some account of the sport in the vicinity. 





Mv Dear N.—The Black Joke bore Cesar and his fortunes all 
over the Lake of Perkhal, and bore him gallantly too. Now, ye 
scoffers, what say ye? Go to, and acknowledge that your envious 
revilings and ill-natured predictions were all the offspring of vanity 
and vexation of spirit. ‘To be serious: we returned from the lake 
yesterday, and I shall now endeavor to give you the best descrip- 
tion I can of the place. In the first place, the accounts I had ree 
ceived of the magnitude of the lake and the beauty of the sur- 
rounding scenery, were much exaggerated. I think [I may safely 
say that its utmost extent any way does not exceed six miles, and, 
instead of the bold romantic banks I had been led to expect, the 
scenery in my opinion is rather tame than otherwise. What also 
took greatly from the charm in my estimation, was the discovery 
that it was an artificial instead of a natural reservoir, its waters 
being confined on the North by a bund of about a mile in extent. 
As to the sport to be had in its vicinity, 1 have no hesitation in 
saying that it must be excellent during the dry season, but at no 
other time is it at all practicable. While we remained encamped - 
there I am convinced that I was frequently within fifty feet of a 
herd of elk, without once getting a shot or even a glimpse of them. 
In fact, the grass rose so high above my head that I might as well 
have been ina pit, as I could not see an object ten yards from me. 
He must have been a giant indeed who would not (like Sib) labor 
under a disadvantage in such a place. You must have heard the 
shrill bleating noise these animals usually make : this was my guide 
on these occasions, and a precious will-o’-the-wisp it invariably 
proved, leading me over bogs and morasses till I could have almost 
sat down and cried with vexation. It appeared to me that the 
brutes never moved till they heard me rustling in the grass, and 
then went deliberately off, at least if I may judge from thyir infer- 
nal bleating, which always appeared near enough to induce me to 
go on. ‘I'he Natives all swear that the banks of the lake are 
haunted by devils, and I was really half inclined to be of their 
opinion on these occasions. ‘There is a belt of dense jungle for 
some three or four miles all round the lake, according to the Natives, 
abounding in animals of every description, and I really think they 
do not exaggerate. In truth | am so convinced that it is the case 
that | am determined to pay the place another visit about the mid- 
dle of May, if even obliged to return a hundred miles for that pur- 
pose; so if you can possibly contrive to meet me there, you may 
depend pon getting fun to your heart’s content. It would be a 
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waste of time to go earlier, as the Natives all agree in stating that 
nothing can be done till the grass is dry enough to burn, which it 
will not be before May. 

What think you of my being foiled in an attempt to shoot a de- 
mi-wild buffalo while encamped at Sevaporam, a village about six 
miles west of the lake! ‘The Aumildar paid me a visit for the ex- 
press purpose of requesting me to do what I could towards the 
destruction of an enormous buffalo, which had been the terror of 
the neighborhood for the last three or four years: he told me that 
the brute formerly belonged to a Mussulman at Hunnumcondah, 
who sent it down when very young to assist in the cultivation of 
some of his lands near the lake. It soon after contracted some 
complaint, which the Natives deemed incurable, and, according 
with their humane custom, turned him adrift, and left him to shift 
for himself. They were soon after surprised to find that liberty 
and good pasturage had completely restored him to health, but in 
the meantime he had become so wild that none of his keepers 
could control him in the least, and, after making several vain at- 
tempts to entrap him, they were obliged to give up the point. He 
continued to roam about the jungles in the neighborhood, but till 
within the last three years was perfectly inoffensive : however, 
since then he has been in the habit of constantly sallying out when- 
ever he descries a herd of tame buffaloes grazing, and after killing 
or completely disabling the males (which his very superior size and 
strength enable him readily to effect), he follows up his victory by 
“doing his do” upon the females, and frequently leads off one or 
two of them into the jungles, where they sometimes remain with 
him for ten or twelve days together. ‘The Aumildar concluded his 
description by assuring me that two herdsmen had been killed in 
attempting to drive him off; that several others had been seriously 
wounded, and that he had killed or disabled at least fifty or sixty 
male buffaloes ; and that several attempts had been made to shoot 
him, but from their uniform want of success they actually began 
to think he was invulnerable. On one occasion he had an eye 
knocked out, and had received innumerable flesh wounds; but on 
such occasions he always retired to some secluded spot, and lay 
in the water till his wounds healed. I of course believed about a 
tenth part of this, and treated the rest as idle nonsense ; but as he 
promised to have the animal driven to a spot within two miles of 
my tent on the following morning, | promised to do my best to de- 
spatch him. 

I accordingly went to the place agreed upon, where I found an 
immense posse of Natives assembled, who requested me to take 
my post on a tree they pointed out. I had scarcely made good 
my footing when I heard a roar, followed by a rushing noise among 
the trees, and presently appeared my friend, the beaters flying be- 
fore him in all directions, and leaping up the trees like so many 
squirrels. I allowed him to come within fifty yards before I fired, 
when | gave him my rifle ball, which I distinctly saw took effect a 
little way behind the heart. On receiving it, he stopped short, and 
trotted back a few yards, and as I was afraid he was going off al- 
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together, I gave him a ball from my double-barrelled gun, which I 
think struck him on the flank, as he immediately stopped, and either 
licked or put his mouth to the part : my second barrel missed fire. 
While re-loading, he charged up close to the tree several times, 
but finding nothing within his reach, he at last went off to a con- 
siderable distance, with head and tail erect, and looking defiance to 
us all. The villagers took advantage of this to drive off two fe- 
male buffaloes (I forgot to mention before) he had seduced from a 
herd the preceding evening. While anxiously expecting his return, 
an officious beast of a Sepoy, who had sneaked unseen up a tree 
in front of me, marred all our sport by firing from a distance, which 
I should hardly think could have taken effect, though he swore he 
could see two wounds, one of which he of course claimed as his 
own. Be that as it may, it had the effect of sending him off alto- 
gether, as I immediately afterwards saw him trotting away in the 
distance apparently as fresh as when we first saw him. ‘The Na- 
tives say there is no chance of his dying of the wounds he re- 
ceived, as he has been repeatedly hit in the same way, but invaria- 
bly returns as fresh as ever after an absence of four or five days; 
so if he is in existence when you come to the lake, we will have 
another rap at him. If I could have waited four days I would 
have tried it again myself. The brute certainly shews what liberty 
and good feeding will do, as he is unquestionably the finest animal 
of the kind I ever saw; his front and horns are splendid. From 
the specimen I have had of his extreme toughness, I would rather 
face a tiger than stand his charge on level ground, unless I was 
armed with something in the shape of a six-pounder. As he is 
always to be found in the vicinity of Sevaporam, I have no doubt 
we shall astonish him yet. I wish I had my old two-ounce rifle. 
To return to the boat: we sailed all over the lake in it, but it 
was tremendous work pulling back against the wind for sucha long 
distance; the waves also knocked us about most confoundedly 
when the wind freshened. Poor Scorpion (one of the servants), 
who cannot swim, was dreadfully alarmed on one occasion when 
we were bobbing up and down at a tremendous rate ; it was quite 
ridiculous to see him consulting my face whenever we got an unu- 
sual pitch. I was at last obliged to affect a whistle to keep the 
poor man from desponding altogether ; unlike most mariners I did 
not whistle for wind, of which we had already more than quantum 
suff.; it was perhaps nearer akin to the whistle of a school-boy in 
passing through a church-yard at night. I caught some beautiful 
butterflies near the Jake. I got a shot at a bear the day before 
yesterday, but as he immediately disappeared in the jungle, I know 
not whether he was struck or not. What I told in my last about 
the tiger being brought to us was fact: as to the wild buffalos, I 
told you that I had it on the authority of one of my assistants, 
Mr. Britain. If you are so very sceptical I shall be mum on these 
subjects. I have got a young spotted deer; he follows me about 
like a dog. 
In hopes of seeing you soon, believe me ever yours, M. 
London (Old) Sporting Magazine forJuly , 1840. 
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GROWTH OF FISH. 

Havine heard many arguments about the growth of fish, I am 
induced to think the following statement will prove acceptable for 
your excellent and long established periodical ‘The Sporting Ma- 

azine.” 
. In September, 1837, I completed the conversion of nearly five 
acres of useless boggy land into a planted enclosure of about two 
acres of ornamental water, for the ingress of which I made a little 
cascade from a water-meadow, where, as well as at the egress, I 
put a cast-iron grating so small in the mesh as to prevent the es- 
cape of gudgeons and other fish of the same size. I then stocked 
this pond with a few dozens of little perch and tench about the 
size of sprats, and threw into it some dozen trout, about half a 
pound each. On the 16th of September, 1840, my son and the 
keeper espied in this pond two large jack (fish that are rarely seen 
in our trout-stream !)—on which we mustered our forces to let off 
the water and drag the pond; the result was, that we soon caught 
these two jack, the one of 54lb., the other 43lb., and twelve more 
jack rather under 11b. each. We pulled out at the same time 
about a dozen of the stock fish, all of which were, as nearly as 
possible, of the same size, and we killed two of them in order to 
ascertain the exact weight to which they had grown: the perch was 
just 2lb., and the tench rather under 2lb. We took also, but threw 
in again, five or six of the trout, which I guess to have weighed 
from 3lb. to 4lb. each; and we destroyed nearly a bushel of dace 
much larger than full-rowed herrings. Now as this enclosure was 
always kept under lock and key, and had no communication with 
the river (except at the egress, where I defy any fish to jump over 
or to pass the grating unless it were under the size of a gudgeon), 
it is evident that these jack and dace must have worked up through 
the grating when about the size of minnows, and, in the short space 
of three years, have grown to the sizes which I have here specified. 


Yours, &c., P. Hawker. 
London (Old) Sporting Magazine for Oct., 1840. 





EXTRAORDINARY LEAP. 


I this morning sent three boys to catch a “ varmint” pony of 
mine called “Ivanhoe,” standing twelve hands high, in a paddock 
nearly surrounded by an old garden wall twelve feet high, in which 
there is a hole three feet in diameter, the lowest part of which is 
five feet two inches from the ground. Having driven him (the 
pony) into a corner, the boys cried out, ‘‘ Now we have him,” when 
he in full gallop shot through the hole in the wall without putting a 
toe to it, leaving us all standing with eyes and mouths open, look- 
ing at each other. I could not help being amused by an old man 
who was standing by me, ejaculating “‘ God be betune us and harm, 
it was nothing nathural did that,” at the same time crossing him- 


self devoutly. Rosert Doyne. 
Water Castle, Durrow, Ireland, Sept.15, 1840. {Old Sporting Mag. for Oct. 1840.) 
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ON BREEDING FOR THE TURF AND FOR THE CHASE. 





(Continued from our last Number, page 511.] 





SELECTION OF MARES. 


**A pair of coursers born of heavenly breed 

Whom Circe stole from her celestial sire, 

By substituting mares, produced on earth, 

Whose wombs conceived a more than mortal birth.” 


THE very important subject which now becomes the object of 
consideration, and which is evidently the paramount question, is 
that of procuring such mares as are likely to breed valuable foals : 
it affords an immense field for reflection. 

Various opinions are expressed, and each borne out by examples, 
whether foals partake principally of the nature and qualifications of 
the sire or dam: these opinions have been again divided and sub- 
divided, and argued as to what particular qualifications are to be 
assigned to the respective parents. When it is remarked that some 
mares have almost invariably produced foals that could run, or 
were otherwise valuable in the stud, let them be the offspring of 
whatever sire they might; and again, that some mares have never 
produced anything that could either race or breed racers by the 
most successful stallions of the day—it is obvious that great re- 
gard should be observed as to the perfections which may be ex- 
pected to descend from the female; but at the same time I do not 
mean to assert that superiority on the part of the male is to be 
lightly treated. 

One of the most remarkable instances is in the produce of Pru- 
nella, which have been conspicuously excellent. She bred Pene- 
lope, the dam of Whalebone, winner of the Derby, and sire (or at 
least the reputed sire, as the mare was covered by Seymour as 
well,) of Moses, Lapdog, and Spaniel, each of whom won the 
Derby in their respective years ; also Caroline, winner of the Oaks : 
—Web, who bred Middleton, a winner of the Derby :—Woful, a 
first-rate stallion, the sire of Augusta and Zinc, both winners of 
the Oaks; and of Theodore, a winner of the St. Leger :—Wilful 
and Wire, both of whom were sent to Ireland, where they produced 
many good foals, and amongst others the latter had Valve, who was 
the dam of Pussy, an Oaks winner :—Whisker, another winner of 
the Derby, and an excellent stallion, and sire of Memnon, who won 
the St. Leger, beating a Field of twenty-nine horses :—Whizgig, 
who was the dam of Omen, a very fair horse; also Oxygen, a 
winner of the Oaks, and Olympic, a good runner :—Waltz, a mare 
of less pretensions :—and Wamba, her last produce, who, from the 
circumstance of his covering in a retired part of the country, 
principally in Wales, where he has had but few mares, has not had 
a chance ; nevertheless, he is the sire of some fair country stock. 

Parasol, another daughter of Prunella, bred Partisan, an excellent 
stallion, sire of Mameluke, winner of the Derby, and Cyprian, a 
winner of the Oaks; she also bred Polygar, a pretty fair horse, 
and Pastille, another winner of the Oaks. 

40* 
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Prunella also bred Pledge, the dam of Welbeck, and Tiresias 
(winner of the Derby), Mr. Lowe, and several others. 

The produce of Pawn was but moderate. 

Piquet also bred many foals, but nothing first-rate. 

Prudence, the last of Prunella’s produce, was not fortunate 
enough to breed any foals equal to those of her kindred; but the 
list already quoted illustrates the fact of the great superiority which 
Prunella acquired as a brood mare. She had twelve foals by six 
different sires, a system which does not appear upon a general 
principle to be advisable, for reasons which shall be the subject of 
consideration hereafter; but Penelope, her daughter, from whom 
the greatest number of superior foals sprang, had thirteen, nine of 
which were by one horse, Waxy : the first seven were by him; and 
she did not produce any foals subsequently to her being put to the 
other horses equal to those of her first companion; Wildfire and 
Windfall (the first of whom was sent abroad, and the latter cas- 
trated,) being by Waxy after she had foaled Waterloo by Walton. 
It will be seen that more winners of the Derby, Oaks, and St. Le- 
ger are descended from Prunella than from any other mare in the 
Stud Book. 

The immense number of mares whose produce are inferior are 
not worthy of notice; indeed to give a list of them would swell 
these pages to a voluminous extent, whilst a reference to the Stud 
Book, and a comparison with their performances in the Racing Ca- 
lendar, will afford every information. 

When we examine the resemblance which the foals of some mares 
bear to their dam, and again the same phenomena of resemblances 
which appear in the produce of other mares to the respective sires 
of their foals, all calculation as to which parent they may be ex- 
pected to take after is set at defiance. Nature, who never loses 
any of her rights, sometimes reserves her former powers of pro- 
duction : thus it will not unfrequently happen that the foals bear a 
strong resemblance either to a grandsire or grandam, or even to 
some still more remote kindred: such distant traces, however, are 
more rare, and generally more difficult to recognise, because it will 
frequently happen that the owners of the present generation are 
not perfectly acquainted with the characteristic appearances of the 
ancestors, except as regards color. 

In man, in whom we are enabled to recognise more minutely the 
resemblance of particular features, it is a very common thing to 
detect a strong likeness to each parent. Children are found who 
possess the eyes of the one and the nose of the other, the forehead 
resembling that of one parent, the mouth that of the other, and 
perhaps at the same time neither the stature nor gait of either; 
consequently the individual resemblance of certain features may 
not at the first glance proclaim itself, and may be owing to the 
limbs participating in the proportions and characteristics of a fore- 
father, which endows the individual with a carriage and manner 
quite different to that of the father or mother. ‘These phenomena 
are perfectly similar in the horse, but they require greater scrutiny 
to compare them; and it is from these circumstances, combined 
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with others, that it will be found so important to breed from a racing 
family. 

It has happened that some of the most successful mares on the 
Turf nave caused great disappointment when put to the stud; but 
such must not be considered as general cases. The immediate 
produce of Eleanor, who won both Derby and Oaks, could not run 
at all, although they were the sires and dams of pretty fair horses ; 
her son Muley having got some very respectable racers, and cer- 
tainly more than an average lot: the filly by Dick Andrews pro- 
duced two tolerable runners, Picton and Luzborough. ‘Thus it 
would appear that if the foals are of a good family, something may 
be hoped for when they are put to the stud, if they cannot race 
themselves. 

In selecting mares for the stud great attention must be paid to 
the blood, symmetry, and performance: it, however, requires a 
little more definite illustration to express in what sense I desire to 
apply the term blood. In the first place, it must be as free as pos- 
sible from incestuous strains and hereditary defects. I would not 
on any account run the risk of breeding from a mare whose produce 
had not been out in public, however fashionably her sire and dam 
might be bred, unless they had shewn good running and had bred 
horses that could also race. 

As to performances, there is no rule which is not subject to va- 
rious uncertainties. I believe it to be very injurious to continue 
a mare in severe training, and, without giving her time for her con- 
stitution to become gradually prepared, to put her to the stud. ‘The 
change between being kept.clothed in a warm stable, fed upon dry 
hay and corn, to being turned into a cold hovel without any cloth- 
ing at all, and supported principally upon green food, must be very 
great, and it scarcely appears necessary to object to the plan of 
putting mares to the horse whilst in training as an outrage against 
nature. One particular instance, however, ought not to be passed 
over—that of Alecto being in foal with Catharina when she was in 
training, during which period she ran several very severe races, and 
it cannot be denied that the produce evinced great superiority: at 
the same time this does not counterbalance the impropriety of 
adopting such measures as a general principle, nor does it lessen 
the cruelty which at all events accompanies the practice. 

The first choice must as a matter of certainty be given in favor 
of a mare, being well bred, that has bred winners. The estimation 
in which such are held is proclaimed by their value in the market ; 
in fact it is a difficult matter to procure them unless at a very high 
price, or from some circumstances which may demand the sale of a 
stud, when they are sold by auction; indeed on those occasions 
the competition which exists for anything superior greatly enhances 
the value. 

The next consideration will be to select mares that have shewn 
some running, but that have not been overdone by training; that 
are of a racing family, and possess the qualifications and are free 
from the imperfections which J will endeavor to set forth. If so 
many perfections are indispensable, it may be asked, “where are 
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mares to be found that are fit to breed from?” To such a question 
I will answer, there are very few; for there are yet some very im- 
portant considerations to be enumerated under the terms of sym- 
metry and hereditary defects. ‘The rejection of mares possessing 
hereditary blemishes cannot be too strongly enforced. How can it 
be expected that weak, ill-shaped, not to add infirm and diseased 
mares will produce sound, healthy, and vigorous foals! ‘That so 
many hundred worthless animals are brought into the world is not 
to be wondered at when the fountain is examined from which they 
are derived. 

The size, at least the height of mares, does not appear to be any 
criterion for the size or power of their produce: one observation, 
however, must not be omitted : height by no means indicates power ; 
many mares are to be found measuring sixteen hands and a half 
high that are very powerless. It is lengthy, wide, roomy mares, 
with plenty of bone, that are generally found to breed the strongest 
and most valuable horses. Harriet, the dam of Plenipotentiary, 
was such a mare as I have just described; and Arachne, who was 
avery good runner; and the dam of Industry, the winner of the 
Oaks in 1838, was lengthy, low, and wide. 

In order to obtain well-shaped foals, good roomy mares must be 
chosen, and the sire should be less rather than larger than the mare. 
It is generally advanced as a maxim that stout running mares should 
be put to speedy horses: the relative shape of each is of much 
greater importance. 

I am fully persuaded that speed arises from certain proportions 
and length of limb corresponding with the density of the muscles, 
and such a conformation of the chest as to allow of full liberty for 
the action of the lungs. ‘These proportions, combined with a wil- 
ling honest temper, will produce stoutness. How such proportions 


‘ are to be mathematically defined appears to be beyond the compre- 


hension of human investigation ; but there is no doubt if one part 
of the frame is not in proportion with another, that the speed and 
action will be deficient. 

To impress the necessity of regarding the relative size of the 
male and female: if the seed of a large growing plant be sown in 
a small flower-pot, it will germinate, sprout forth, and grow for a 
certain space of time, but at length it becomes puny, weak, and 
disproportioned, and withers from want of that volume of nourish- 
ment which it would derive in a greater body of soil: so it is in 
the animal creation; if large bony males are put to little weak de- 
licate females, the produce is very likely to prove weakly and bad 
shaped, whilst the difficulty of parturition is greatly increased. 

In corroboration of the influence which the size of the male has 
upon the size of the offspring, I will adduce another comparison. 
If a small bantam cock be turned inte the yard with hens of a lar- 
ger breed, all the eggs will be smaller than if the ordinary laws of 
Nature had been observed: the same result is produced in the 
equine race by similar causes. 

Before closing this chapter it may not be amiss to suggest the 
propriety of keeping mares warm and dry, especially immediately 
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after they leave the training stables: under any circumstances the 
change is very great. Accustomed to hot stables and warm cloth- 
ing, scarcely allowed a moment’s exposure to a cold atmosphere, 
the turning mares into a wet pasture without any protection from 
the elements must have a serious effect upon the constitution: al- 
though in all cases it may not be visible to our perception, there is 
no doubt the animal is in some way or other affected by it. Gra- 
dually habituating the mare to the change cannot be attended with 
much trouble, and evidently lessens the risk. 


CHOICE OF STALLIONS. 


“Tf fleet Dragon’s progeny at last 

Prove jaded, and in frequent Matches cast, 
No favor for the Stallion we retain, 

And no respect for the degenerate strain.” 


Equivalent with the importance of making a judicious selection of 
mares must be considered the choice of the stallion; for if he be 
of a bad sort, in most cases disappointment will ensue. There 
are SO many circumstances to be taken into consideration that it 
requires more discrimination to choose a suitable horse than in 
many instances is devoted to the subject: so that it is a horse, and 
he has the reputation of being a sure foal-getter, that appears to be 
all that many persons care about, and thus the probability of having 
a valuable offspring is left to chance. 

In the first place, the blood must be considered, so that it be suit- 
able to that of the mare as free from incestuous strains ; in the se- 
cond place the size ; in the third place the action ; and in the fourth, 
the shape, or proportion. 

In the opinion of the most successful and experienced breeders, 
the blood is the most essential consideration ; at the same time the 
other circumstances which are just enumerated must not be forgot- 
ten. The evil arising from too close an affinity between sire and 
dam demand a specific chapter. 

The most generally received maxim appears to be that stout 
running mares are to be put to horses of a speedy family; it is a 
principle which cannot always be depended on. ‘This much ought 
to be invariably considered, that if the horse has ever shewn a dis- 
position to tire and run jady, there will be a great risk in breeding 
from him let his speed have been ever so good. There is much 
more importance to be attached to the faculty of running on, both 
as regards the sire and dam, than that of the one being stout and 
the other speedy. In order to be fairly understood on this point, 
it is necessary to observe that the blood on both sides should be 
selected from such as have evinced speed, stoutness, and good 
constitutions. 

The prejudice which exists for what is termed fashionable blood 
is almost unwarrantable ; but whena man breeds for profit—and there 
are very few who do not—and it is a subject which demands the 
highest attention; if the absurd spell could once be broken, it 
would be evident how fallacious such impressions are. Much more 
consideration ought to be paid to such crosses as have been found 
to suit; and, when anything superior makes its appearance, to fol- 
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low as nearly as possible the same strain; that is, provided there 
are not other circumstances which combine to render such a sys- 
tem incompatible. If the symmetry of horses were more minutely 
attended to, the results would bear out this recommendation: very 
fashionably-bred horses are frequently exceedingly defective in 
symmetrical proportions, and certainly ought to be rejected from 
that very cause: but, no; if a horse is fortunate enough to win a 
great Stake, or if he be the sire of the winner of a valuable prize, 
let him be ever so ill-shaped, cross-bred, bad-goer, or bad-consti- 
tutioned, with all the hereditary defects that can be combined in 
one animal, he at once becomes the fashionable stallion of the 
day ! 

In order in some degree to diminish the prejudice which exists 
to the exclusion of all propriety in defiance of those principles 
which ought to be held paramount—and which prejudice exists in 
many instances far beyond reason—it should be remembered how 
many horses that are what is termed fashionably bred, the moment 
they have ended their racing career, are cried up as the most likely 
horses to become good stock-getters, and which, if they happen to 
be in the possession of a person of influence, have best mares till 
the result proves a serious disappointment to the owners of them. 
Neither is it at all times the merit of the horse alone which brings 
him into notice: on the contrary, it not unfrequently happens that, 
a horse with very moderate pretensions, falling into the hands of a 
man who has interest, is brought into notice and becomes fashion- 
able without possessing any merit to recommend him. Again, we 
sometimes find a very superior horse situated in a remote part of 
the kingdom, and belonging to a person who has not the ability to 
procure good mares—the consequence is, it is a long time, if ever, 
that he has more than two or three thorough-bred ones, and those 
probably of an inferior class, during the season: it is therefore 
by good luck only that he works his way into notice by his real 
merit. A horse may be well bred, and he may have been a good 
racer, but it does not always follow that he will be a good stock- 
getter. It is more important to select such as are the sires of run- 
ners than those that have only evinced a superiority as racers them- 
selves, many of which have proved very inferior when put to the 
stud. It will be said they must have a trial: so they must; but 
let those who are fond of experimentalizing put it to the test. 
Master Henry may be quoted as an example of the foregoing re- 
mark, and also Spectre and Middleton. Great attention should be 
paid to the anatomical structure of stallions, and it is from that cir- 
cumstance that | am inclined to believe that some horses fail in 
getting racers. Master Henry, although a good horse himself, was 
not a good-shaped animal; he possessed to all appearance great 
power, but he was exceedingly coarse and heavy in his shoulders ; 
they were upright, and not in proportion with other points ; his 
fore-legs were also very straight, and he had a large sour-looking 
head ; his stock were, generally speaking, very like him: he gota 
few pretty good brood mares, but nothing even in moderate form as 
a race-horse. 
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Spectre was a short thickset cob, without, as far as appearances 
went, any racing points about him, and looked calculated to carry 
a heavy man on the road. How it happened that he could run is 
surprising, but it makes good the adage, “that there is no rule 
without an exception.” ‘The height of our best horses has gene- 
rally been about fifteen hands two inches to fifteen hands three 
inches, with proportionate limbs ; it is quite high enough, and may 
be deemed the average height. Harkaway is rather more: Row- 
ton and The Colonel scarcely exceeded fifteen hands one inch. 
Velocipede, Defence, Elis, Don John, Lottery, Filho, Sir Hercules, 
and a list too long to enumerate, will be found to bear me out in 
the average which I have quoted. 

As appertaining to size, the length of the horse and mare ought 
to be taken some notice of: if either the one or the other be very 
lengthy, it is by no means advisable to contrast that formation by 
an extreme: thus, a very lengthy mare should not be put to a very 
short horse, nor a short mare to a very lengthy horse: a medium 
will be much more likely to procure good proportions. It should 
always be held in remembrance that “ extremes are dangerous.” 

Upon the same principle, it appears desirable in some degree to 
consider the action of the two animals from whom so much perfec- 
tion is to be hoped for in their produce. ‘Thus, if the mare has 
unusually lengthy action, it should if possible be remedied by se- 
lecting a horse in whom it is shorter and quicker; and if the mare 
wants length of action, it should be sought for in the horse ; if her 
action be round, avoid that imperfection in the stallion. ‘These, 
however, are matters perhaps not of the greatest importance, and 
must at times become subservient to more essential circumstances. 
The shape of the horse and mare requires to be thought of. Whilst, 
as a matter of course, no person would hazard the risk of breeding 
from either unless they possessed a certain degree of perfection, 
yet such points as may not be quite desirable in the one ought to 
be sought for more scrupulously in the other, avoiding, as hinted 
on the subject of size, any very great extreme. 

It is an extraordinary circumstance, but at the same time one 
worthy of attention, that, generally speaking, the most celebrated 
stallions have not shewn their great superiority until advanced in 
years. Marske, the sire of Eclipse, was fourteen years old when 
the latter was foaled: Sir Peter got most of his best foals after he 
was twelve: and in Waxy we find instances of yet more patriarchal 
achievements ; Whalebone was produced when his'sire was seven- 
teen, and Whisker when he was twenty-two years old. Langar 
was sixteen when Elis was foaled. Several other instances might 
be quoted to swell the list. 

Many arguments are held as to whether the horses of the present 
day have degenerated. This is a fact that requires the greatest 
attention and the strictest inquiry: yet there does not appear to be 
any means of unequivocally deciding the question. We have no 
means of ascertaining the merits of our own horses but by actual 
competition on the race-course: much more fallacious, therefore, 
must any assertion be pronounced which presumes to decide by 
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the time in which certain races wererun. In former days the train- 
ing and management of race-horses was not so generally under- 
stood as now; consequently, if one horse well trained were brought 
to compete with twenty badly managed, his apparent superiority 
would not be evidence beyond the fact of his being in better con- 
dition; and in the four-mile races of our forefathers it would na- 
turally make a greater difference than in the shorter races of the 
present day. 

If, however, they have degenerated, the course to be adopted to 
recover the superiority is evidently to resort to similar sources 
whence the most perfect strain was derived; but if the stock of 
the present day are, as I believe them to be, greatly superior to 
those of former ages, the system to be adopted is very clear, which 
is, to keep our present blood uncdntaminated by foreign strains, at 
the same time to avoid most strictly any incestuous intercourse. 
It must be observed, if there are any individuals who prefer a breed 
of horses derived, as our former race-horses were, immediately 
from foreign blood reared in this country, and they are desirous of 
trying the experiment, it must be done by introducing both sire and 
dam of foreign extraction, as it is decidedly proved that a cross 
of that blood with what may now be most distinctly termed the 
English stock is certain to produce disappointment. Yet the ex- 
periment would require many years to bring it to perfection, inas- 
much as nothing superior could be expected from the produce for 
several generations, nor until they had become quite naturalised to 
the food and climate. 

It is by cultivation that all the productions of Nature are in- 
creased and rendered more serviceable to the use of mankind. 
Coarse, unwholesome, and ill-prepared food causes the human 
species to degenerate ; and so it will horses and all other animals. 
From that cause, combined with the inclemency of the climate, 
the savages of North America are much smaller in size than men 
born in civilized regions ; and not only are they smaller in size, 
but they are also wanting in symmetrical proportions and intellect. 

So great is the influence of the air, food, and soil upon the horse, 
that in France the Spanish or Barbary breed is found to degenerate 
in a very few generations, and in the third or fourth to assume all 
the character of French horses, unless the blood be renewed by 
that of the original strain. ‘The question of degeneration, how- 
ever, is of so much importance that it will be hereafter considered 
as a distinct subject. 

In breeding cattle, and I apprehend all other animals, providing 
the climate is suitable to their constitutions, upon which so much 
depends, when two or three generations have been reared on the 
same spot, they are evidently superior to those which have been 
reared from the primitive parents. This I have observed very 
forcibly exemplified in cows only removed a few miles from their 
place of nativity. For instance: if the Herefordshire breed be 
removed from that county to a farm in Shropshire, those reared 
from the calves produced on the Shropshire farm will be superior: 
to those which were first reared on that farm; and succeeding ge- 
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merations, continuing to be reared on the same land, will still im- 
prove. Whether they ever become equal to the original parents 
which came from Herefordshire will entirely depend upon whether 
the situation is congenial to their constitutions. Certain breeds of 
cattle will thrive much better than others on particular farms,although 
those farms may be very near each other, and appear very similar 
as regards soil and temperature of climate. It is a phenomenon 
worthy of attention, and is doubtless equally important in breeding 
horses: but the opportunity of comparing the effect is not so rea- 
dily available. Our experience is derived by comparing the rela- 
tions and differences which subsist between various subjects, and 
the effects usually produced by certain operations. 

A description of horse has of late years been introduced for 
racing purposes, denominated a Cocktail; but to give any explana- 
tion as to what horses are qualified for that title would not be in 
accordance with these observations, and would puzzle me exceed- 
ingly. This far I may be allowed to mention without fear of being 
accused of digression, that such an animal is generally understood 
to be descended from a sire or dam whose pedigree is not entered 
in the Stud Book. If such is in reality the qualification, thorough- 

‘bred horses—and no doubt there are many—can be introduced as 
cocktails without much difficulty. No mare is admitted as a brood 
mare in the Stud Book unless she has produced two foals; conse- 
quently it is very easy, if a man has only one, to give it a fictitious 
pedigree, and introduce it in the Racing World as not thorough- 
bred ; or even by means of a false pedigree, and a little additional 
impudence, to palm one off who has run in a conspicuous place for 
one of our great races. Many artifices, however, may be resorted 
to by such as are desirous of doing so, and unfortunately they are 
of too frequent occurrence. 

In making this remark, it is not meant to infer that there is not 
a description of horse whose origin is not descended from what is 
denominated pure blood, in many of which the stain is so nearly 
obliterated as to enable them to cut a very good figure on the race- 
course. If it is desired to continue the breed, the stain must be 
on the side of the mare, as there is scarcely an instance of a su. 
perior cocktail whose sire was not the thorough-bred horse. This 
would materially tend to prove that much of the stoutness for 
which the thorough-bred horse is so justly celebrated is descended 
from the sire. 

It is a practice with some persons, when mares have missed to 
thorough-bred horses, to put them to cart-stallions, with a view to 
getting them to breed, and by taking the proper time, after they 
have ,foaled, to secure more effectually the chance of future pro- 
geny ; but I believe the instances are very rare, if not totally want- 
ing, of any of the subsequent produce being good. 

That Arabian blood will not do for racing purposes in this king- 
dom until several generations have passed away is sufficiently es- 
tablished with all, except some few gentlemen who have spent the 
greater part of their time in India, where the climate, or some 
equally stimulating provocative, has excited their imaginations to a 
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belief that they could, by crossing our mares with Arabian blood, 
succeed in breeding something wonderful ; that they have done so 
must certainly be acknowledged, but the word bad must be appended 
to the word wonderful, and not the word good as they were led to 
anticipate. 

But above all things let prejudice be avoided in the selection of 
both sexes, and do not breed from a mare that has not some quali- 
fications to recommend her, or from a stallion because he happens 
to be your own property, or that of a friend, unless in the major 
portion of essentials he suits the mare, and is besides a good sire 


of horses. 
London (Old) Sporting Magazine for August, 1840.) 
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CURSORY CONVERSATIONS ON SPORTING MATTERS 
IN AMERICA.—No. I. 





Written for the American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine. 





BY FRANK FORESTER. 





On a still clear October evening Frank Forester and Harry 
Archer were sitting at the open window of a neat country tavern, 
ina sequestered nook of Rockland County, looking out upon as 
beautiful a view as ever gladdened the eyes of wandering amateur 
or artist. ‘The house was a large old-fashioned stone mansion, 
certainly not of later date than the commencement of the revolution, 
and probably had been, in its better days, the manor-house of some 
considerable proprietor—the windows were of a form very unusual 
in the States, opening like doors, with heavy wooden mullions and 
small lattices, while the walls were so thick as to form a deep em- 
brasure, provided with a cushioned window-seat; the parlor, in 
which the friends had taken up their temporary domicile, contained 
two of these pleasant lounges, the larger looking out due South 
upon the little garden, with the road before it, and, beyond the road, 
a prospect, of which more anon—the other commanding a space of 
smooth green turf in front of the stables, whereon our old acquaint- 
ance Timothy was leading to and fro a pair of smoking horses ; 
the dark-green drag, with all its winter furniture of gaily decorated 
bear-skins, half seen beneath the low-arched wagon-shed. ‘The 
walls of the room—the best room of the tavern—were pannelled 
with the dark glossy wood of the black cherry, and a huge mantel- 
piece of the same material, took up at least one half of the side 
opposite the larger window, while on the hearth below reposed a 
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glowing bed of red-hot hickory ashes a foot at least in depth, a 
huge log of that glorious fuel blazing upon the massive andirons. 
Two large deep gun-cases, a leathern magazine of shot, and sundry 
canisters of the glass gunpowder—John Hall’s—were displayed 
on a long table under the end window—a four-horse whip, and two 
fly-rods in India-rubber cases, stood in the chimney corner ; while 
revelling in the luxurious warmth of the piled hearth lay basking 
on the rug, three exquisitely formed Blenheim spaniels of the large 
breed—short-legged and bony, with ears that almost swept the 
ground as they stood upright, and coats as soft and lustrous as 
floss silk. Ona round table, which should have occupied the cen- 
tre of the parlor, now pulled up to the window seat, whereon re- 
clined the worthies, stood a large pitcher of iced water; a square 
case-bottle of cut chrystal filled, as the flavor which pervaded the 
whole room sufficiently demonstrated, with superb old Antigua 
Shrub ; several large rummers corresponding to the fashion of the 
bottle ; a twisted taper of green wax, and a small silver plate with 
six or eight cheroots, real manillas. Supper was evidently over, 
and the friends, amply feasted, were now luxuriating in the delicious 
indolence, half-dozing, half day-dreaming of a calm sleepy smoke, 
modestly lubricated by an occasional sip of the cool beverage be- 
fore them. If we except a pile of box-coafs, capes, and macin- 
toshes of every cut and color—a travelling liquor-case which, 
standing open, displayed the tops of three more bottles similar to 
that on the table, and spaces lined with velvet for all the glass in 
use—and another little leathern box, which, like the liquor-case, 
showed its contents of several silver plates, knives, forks, spoons, 
flasks of sauce, and condiments of different kinds—the whole in- 
terior, as a painter would have called it, has been depicted with all 
accuracy ; without, the view on which the windows opened was 
indeed most lovely—the day had been very bright and calm; there 
was not a single cloud in the pale transparent heaven, and the sun, 
which had shone cheerfully all day from his first rising in the East, 
till now when he was hanging like a ball of bloody fire in the thin 
filmy haze, which curtained the horizon, was still shooting his long 
rays, and casting a shadow over the slopes and hollows which di- 
versified the scene. Immediately across the road lay a rich velvet 
meadow, luxuriant still and green—for the preceding month had 
been rather wet, and frosts had not set in to nip its verdure—sloping 
down southerly to a broad shallow trout-stream, which rippled all 
glittering and bright over a pebbly bed, although the margin on the 
hither side was somewhat swampy, with tufts of willows and bushes 
of dark alder fringing it here and there, and dipping their branches 
in its waters—the farther bank was skirted by a tall grove of maple, 
hickory, and oak, with a thick undergrowth of sumach arrayed in 
all the gorgeous garniture of autumn, purples and brilliant scarlets 
and chrome yellows, mixed up and harmonized with the dark cop- 
per foliage of a few sere beeches, and the gray trunks apparent 
here and there through the thin screen of the fast-falling leaves. 
Beyond this grove, the bank rose bold in rich and swelling curves, 
with a fine corn-field, topped already to admit every sumbeam to 
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the ripening ears, a buckwheat stubble conspicuous by its deep 
ruddy hue, and two or three brown pastures divided by high fences, 
along the lines of which flourished a copious growth of cat-briars 
and sumachs, with here and there a goodly tree waving above 
them, made up the centre of the picture—beyond this cultured 
knoll there seemed to be a deep pitch of the land clothed with a 
hanging wood of heavy timber; and above this again the soil 
surged upward into a huge and round-topped hill, with several golden 
stubbles, shining out from the frame-work of primeval forest, which, 
dark with many a mighty pine, covered the mountain to the top, 
except where at its western edge it shewed a huge and rifted preci- 
pice of rock. To the right, looking down the stream, the hills 
closed in quite to the water’s brink on the far side, rough and un- 
cultivated, with full many a blue and misty peak discovered through 
the gaps in their bold broken outline, and a broad lake-like sheet, 
as calm and as brightly pictured as a mirror, reflecting their in- 
verted beauties so wondrously distinct and vivid, that the amazed 
eye might not recognise the parting between reality and shadow— 
an old gray mill deeply embosomed in a clump of weeping willows, 
still verdant, though the woods were sere and waxing leafless, ex- 
plained the nature of that tranquil pool, while beyond that the hills 
swept down from the rear of the building, which contained the 
parlor whence the two sportsmen gazed, and seemed entirely to 
bar the valley, so suddenly and in so short a curve did it wind 
round their western shoulder. To the left hand, the view was 
closed by a thick belt of second growth, through which the sandy 
road and glittering stream wandered away together on their mazy 
path, and over which the summits of yet loftier and more rugged 
steeps towered heavenward. 

Over this valley they had for some time gazed in silence, till 
now the broad sun sank behind the mountains, and the shril] whistle 
of the quail, which had been momently audible during the whole 
afternoon, ceased suddenly—four or five night-hawks might be 
seen wheeling high in pursuit of their insect prey through the thin 
atmosphere, and the sharp chirrup of a solitary katydid, ‘the last of 
its summer tribe, was the only sound that interrupted the faint rush 
of the rapid stream, which came more clearly on the ear now that 
the louder noises of busy babbling daylight had yielded to the 
stillness of approaching night. Before long a bright gleam shot 
through the tufted outline of a dark wooded ‘hill, and shortly after, 
just w vhen a gray and misty shadow had settled down upon the half- 
seen landscape, the broad full moon came soaring up above the 
tree-tops, pouring her soft and silver radiance over the lovely val- 
ley, and investing its rare beauties with something of romance—a 
sentiment which belongs not to the gay gaudy sunshine. 

Just at this moment, while neither of the friends felt much in- 
clined to talk, the door opened suddenly, and Timothy’ s black 
— was thrust in, with a query if ‘they didn’t need t? waax can- 

es 999 

“Not yet, Tim ”—answered Archer—‘ not yet for an hour or 
so—but hold a minute—how have the horses fed ?” 
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“'T” ould gray drayed off directly, and he’s gane tull t’ loike 
bricks—but t’ bay ’s no but sillyish—he keeps a breaking oot again 
for iver—and sae Ay’se give him a hot maash enow !” 

“That’s right. I saw he wasn’t quite up to the mark the last 
ten miles or so. If he don’t dry off now, give him a cordial ball 
out of the tool-chest—one of the number 3—capphire and carda- 
mums and ginger; a dose of garlic and treacle, quantum suff: hey, 
Frank, that will set him to rights, I warrant it. Now have you 
dined yourself, or supped, as the good people here insist on call- 
ing it ?” 

“ Weel Ay wot, have I—Sur ”—responded Timothy—“ an hour 
agone and better.” 

“Exactly ; then step out yourself into the kitchen, and make us 
a good cup of our own coffee, strong and hot, do you see ?—and 
when that’s done, bring it in with the candles—and, hark you, run 
up to the bed-room and bring my netting needles down, and the 
ball of silk twist, and the front of that new game-bag I began the 
other night. If you were not as lazy as possible, friend Frank, 
you would bring your fly-book out, when the light comes, and tie 
some hackles.” 

‘Perhaps J may, when the light comes ”—Forester answered— 
“but I’m in no hurry for it—I like of all things to look out and 
watch the changes of the night over a landscape even less beauti- 
ful than this. One half the pleasure of field-sports to me, is other 
than the mere excitement. If there were nothing but the eagerness 
of the pursuit, and the gratification of successful vanity, fond as I 
am of shooting, I should, I believe, have long since wearied of it 
—but there are so many other things connected intimately with it 
—the wandering among the loveliest scenery—the full enjoyment 
of the sweetest weather—the learning the innumerable and all- 
wondrous attributes and instincts of animated nature—all these are 
what make up to me the rapture I derive from woodcraft !—Why, 
such a scene as this—a scene which how few, save the vagrant 
sportsman, or the countryman, who but rarely appreciates the pic- 
turesque, have ever witnessed—is enough, with the pure and tran- 
quil thoughts it calls up in the heart, to plead a trumpet-tongued 
apology, for all the vanity, and uselessness, and cruelty, and what 
not, so constantly alleged against our field sports.” 

“Oh! yes”—cried Harry—* yes indeed, Frank, I perfectly 
agree with you—but all that last’s mere humbug—humbug, too, of 
the lowest and most foolish order—I never hear a man droning 
about the cruelty of field sports, but 1 set him down, on the spot, 
either as a hypocrite or a fool, and probably a glorious union of 
the two. When man can exist without killing myriads of animals 
with every breath of vital air he draws, with every draught of 
water he imbibes, with every footstep he prints upon the turf or 
gravel of his garden—when he abstains from every sort of animal 
food—and above all, when he abstains from his great pursuit of 
torturing his fellow men—then let him prate, if he will, of sports- 
men’s cruelty—For shew me one trade, one profession, wherein 
one man’s success is not based upon another’s failure—all rivalry, 
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all competition—triumph and rapture to the winner, disgrace and 
anguish to the loser !—And then these fellows, fattened on widows’ 
tears and orphans’ misery, preach you pure homilies about the 
cruelty of taking life. But you are quite right about the combina- 
tion of pleasures—the excitement, too, of quick motion through 
the free fresh air—the sense of liberty amid wide plains, or tangled 
woods, or on the wild hill tops—this, surely, to the reflective 
sportsman—and who can be a true sportsman and not reflective—is 
the great charm of his pursuit.” 

** And do you not think that this pleasure exists in a higher de- 
gree here in America, than in our own England 2” 

“As how—Frank ?—I don’t take.” 

““Why—in the greater, I will not say beauty—for I don’t think 
there is greater natural beauty in the general landscape of the 
States—but novelty and wildness of the scenery !—Even the 
richest and most cultivated tracts of America, that I have seen, 
except the Western part of New York, which is unquestionably 
the ugliest, and dullest, and most unpoetical region on earth, have 
a young untamed freshness about them which you do not find in 
England. In the middle of the high-tilled and fertile cornfield you 
come upon some sudden hollow, tangled with brake and bush which 
hedge in some small pool where float the brilliant cups and smooth 
leaves of the water lily, and whence on your approach up springs 
the blue-winged teal, or gorgeous wood-duck. ‘Then the long 
sweeping woodlands, embracing in themselves every variety of 
ground, deep marshy swamp, and fertile level thick-set with giant 
timber, and sandy barrens with their scrubby undergrowth, and dif- 
ficult rocky steep—and above all, the seeming and comparative so- 
litude—the dinner carried along with you and eaten under the 
shady tree, beside the bubbling basin of some spring—all this is 
vastly more exciting, than walking through trim stubbles and rich 
turnip fields, and lunching on bread and cheese and home-brewed 
in a snug farm-house. In short, field sports here have a richer 
range, are much more various, wilder ”— 

‘‘Hold there, Frank—hold hard there, I cannot concede the 
wilder, not the really wilder—seemingly they are wilder; for, as 
you say, the scenery is wilder—and all the game, with the excep- 
tion of the English snipe, being wood-haunters, you are led into 
rougher districts. But oh! no no!—the field sports are not really 
wilder—in the Atlantic States at least—nor half so wild as those 
of England !” 

‘IT should like to hear you prove that, Archer”—answered Frank 
—‘‘for I am constantly beset with the superiority of American field 
sports to tame English preserve shooting !” 

“Pooh! pooh !—that is only by people who know nothing 
about cither—by people who fancy that a preserve means a park 
full of tame birds, instead of a range, perhaps of many thousand 
acres, of the very wildest. barest, moorland, stocked with the wa- 
riest and shyest of the feathered race, the red grouse. But what 
I mean to say, is this—that every English game bird—to use an 
American phrase—is warier and wilder than its compeer in the 
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United Sates. Who, for instance, ever saw in England, Ireland, 
or Scotland, eighteen or twenty snipe or woodcock, lying within 
a space of twelve yards square, two or three dogs pointing in the 
midst of them, and the birds rising one by one, the gunshots rattling 
over them, till ten or twelve are on the ground before there is time 
to bag one. English partridge will, I grant, do this sometimes, on 
very warm days in September—but let a man go out with his 
heavy gun and steady dog late in December, or the month preceding 
it, let him see thirty or more covies—as on good ground he may— 
let him see every covey rise at a hundred yards and fly a mile—let 
him be proud and glad to bag his three or four brace—and then tell 
me that there is any sport in these Atlantic States so wild as Eng- 
lish winter field sporting. Of grouse shooting on the bare hills, 
which, by the way, are wilder, more solitary far, and more aloof 
from the abodes of men, than anything between Boston and the 
Green Bay, I do not of course speak—as it confessedly is the 
most wild and difficult kind of shooting !—Still less of deer stalk- 
ing—for Scrope’s book has been read largely even here; and no 
man, how prejudicial soever, can compare the standing at a deer- 
path all day long, waiting till a great timid beast is driven up within 
ten yards of your muzzle, with that extraordinary sport on bald and 
barren mountains, where nothing but vast and muscular exertion, 
the eye of the eagle, and the cunning of the serpent, can bring you 
within range of the wild cattle of the hills. Battue shooting, I 
grant, is tame work—but partridge shooting, after the middle of 
October, is infinitely wilder, requiring more exertion and more toil 
than quail shooting. Eventhe pheasant—the tamest of our English 
game—is infinitely bolder on the wing than the ruffed grouse, or 
New York partridge. While about snipe and woodcock there 
exists no comparison—since by my own observation, confirmed by 
the opinion of old sportsmen, I am convinced that nine-tenths of 
the snipe and cock bagged in the States, are killed between fifteen 
and twenty paces; while, I can safely say, I never saw a full snipe 
rise in England within that average distance. Quail even, the 
hardest bird to kill, the swiftest and the boldest on the wing, are 
very rarely killed further than twenty-five to thirty, whereas you 
may shoot from daylight to sunset in England, after October, and 
not pick up a single partridge within the farthest, as a minimum 
distance. 

“Well! that’s all true, I grant”—said Forester—* yet even you 
allow that it is harder to kill game here than at home; and if I do 
not err, I have heard you admit that the best shot in all England 
could be beat easily by the crack shots on this side ; how does all - 
this agree !” 

“Why very easily, 1 think ”—Harry replied—“ though to the last 
remark, I added in his first season here! Now that American field 
sports are wilder in one sense, I grant readily ; with the exception 
of snipe-shooting here and grouse shooting in Scotland, the former 
being tamer, in all senses, than any English—the latter wilder in 
all senses than any American field sport. American sporting, how- 
ever, is certainly wilder, in so much as it is pursued on much wilder 
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ground—in so much as we have a greater variety of game—and 
in so much as we have many more snap shots, and fewer fair dead 
points. Harder it is, I grant, for it is all, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, followed in very thick and heavy covert—covert to which the 
thickest woods I ever saw in England are but as open ground. 
However, the woods are so very large that the gun must be close 
up with the dog; and consequently the shots must, half of them, 
be fired in attitudes most awkward, and in ground which would, I 
think, at home, be generally styled impracticable—thirdly, all the 
summer shooting here is followed with the leaf on—with these thick 
tangled matted swamps clad in the thickest foliage. Your dogs 
must beat within twenty yards at farthest, and when they stand you 
are aware of the fact rather by your ceasing to hear their motion, 
than by your seeing them at point—I am satisfied that of six pointed 
shots in summer shooting, three at the least must be treated as snap 
shots! Many birds must be shot at—and many are killed—which 
are never seen at all, till they are bagged—and many men here will 
kill three out of four summer woodcock, day in and day out, where 
an English sportsman, however crack a shot he might be, would 
give the thing up in despair in half an hour. Practice, however, 
soon brings this all to rights. The first season I shot here, I was 
avery fair—indeed a good—young shot, when I came out here— 
not at all crack, but decidedly better than the common run!—the 
first day I shot was on 4th of July, 1832, the place Seer’s swamp, 
the open end of it—the witness old Tom Draw—and there I missed, 
in what we now call open covert, fourteen birds running; and left 
the place in despair—I could not—though I missed at home by 
shooting too quick—lI could not, for the life of me, shoot quick 
enough. Even you, Frank, shoot three times as well as you did 
when you began here—yet you began in autumn, which is decidedly 
a great advantage, and came on by degrees, so that the following 
summer you were not so much nonplussed, though I remember the 
first day or two, you bitched it badly.” 

“Well, I believe I must knock under, Harry ”—Forester an- 
swered—“ and here comes Timothy with the coffee, and so we 
will to bed that taken, though I do want to argufy with you, on 
some of your other notions about dogs, scent, and so forth. But 
do you think the Commodore will join us here to-morrow 2?” 

“No! I don’t think so”—Harry said—“I know it !—Did not 
he arrive in New York last first of July, from a yachting tour, at 
four o’clock in the afternoon; receive my note saying that I was 
off to Tom’s that morning ; and start by the Highlander at five that 
evening ?—Did not he get a team at Whited’s and travel all night 
through, and find me just sitting down to breakfast, and change his 
toggery, and out and walk all day—like a trump as he is? And 
did not we, by the same token, bag—besides twenty-five more 
killed that we could not find—one hundred and fifteen cock between 
ten o’clock and sunset—while you, you false deceiver, were kicking 
up your heels in Buffalo? Is not all this a true bill, and have you 
now the impudence to ask me whether J think the Commodore will 
come ?—I only wish I was as sure of a day’s sport to-morrow as I 
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am that the Commodore and I will prove my notions, as you call 


them, about dogs, and scent, and so forth, over a pipe and glass, 
when our day’s work is done, to-morrow.” 





SAINBEL’S ESSAY 
ON THE GEOMETRICAL PROPORTIONS OF ECLIPSE. 





ACCOMPANIED BY DIAGRAMS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 





In the first number of the last volume of this magazine, page 70—80, were 
published two of the three elaborate ‘“‘ Essays upon the Proportions of Eclipse,” 
by the celebrated CuarLes Viat De Sainset. The essays were printed from a 
manuscript copy, made by Cuaries Green, Esq., of this city, but we were una- 
ble to publish the third essay—‘ Upon the Geometrical Proportions of Eclipse ” 
—as it was accompanied by illustrations and diagrams, of which Mr. G. could 
not make acopy. We have since been put in possession of a copy of the work 
itself, through the kindness of the Hon. Baie Peyton and James Porter, Esgq., 
of Louisiana, who obtained it for us of ALrrep Hennan, Esq., of the same 
State. The work of Sainbel is out of print, and we know of several fruitless 
attempts made to obtain it in London and Paris. For its rareness not less than 
for the intrinsic value of the work, it must prove acceptable to the readers of this 
magazine, and so repay the expense incurred in re-printing it with its costly illus- 
trations. Turfmen and all amateurs of the horse will unite in acknowledging the 
kindness of Mr. Hennan, in sparing the work from his large and curious collection 


of books. We copy from the 3d edition of M. Sainbel’s work, which was pub 
lished in London in 1797. 


ALTHOUGH it may be impossible for us to compute the natural 
strength of the muscles, we may nevertheless investigate the me- 
chanical causes which operate the translation or removal of animal 
bodies, observe their effects, and come to some result concerning 
the difference of speed in the progression of different animals. 

This requires, first, a knowledge of the anatomy and mechahism 
of the animal economy; secondly, a knowledge of the laws of 
motion ; by means of which we are enabled to calculate the causes 
and effects of the operations of which the animal is capable. 

Since it is evident that Nature has calculated and combined all 
her productions, and has subjected herself in general to the estab- 
lished laws of mechanics; it is obvious, that we ought to apply 
the lights which proceed from the knowledge of these laws to the 
examination and illustration of her works. It is only in disputing, 
as it were, with her, in seeming to question her power, in boldly 
attempting to remove the veil under which she conceals herself, 
that we in a manner constrain her to explain herself upon an infi- 
nite variety of important points, on which ignorance alone has 
hitherto ventured to pronounce. 

It is not a habit imperceptibly acquired, nor a vague routine, 
nor a practice unestablished on sure principles, that can ever give 
us satisfactory solutions of an infinity of problems, which Nature 

41* 
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presents daily to our attention ; it is by the constancy of study and 
reflection only, that we can be enabled to establish new principles 
upon subjects which the light of science has never yet illumined. 

It is sufficient to offer a new system, to acquire both followers 
and opponents. The reflections which I am going to hazard con- 
cerning the geometrical proportions of Eclipse, will, in all probabi- 
lity, offend some of the prejudices received among the partizans of 
the Turf; but if it should be in my power to offer them any truths, 
I have at least a claim upon their indulgence. 

No one is ignorant that the course of progression is not the same 
in all animals. The difference is certainly very considerable be- 
tween the slow and tedious pace of the animal which we call the 
sloth, and the velocity of the hare. But, without recurring for an 
instance to the two extremes of the long chain of quadrupeds, I 
shall confine myself to one in the species which at present concerns 
us. Speed is not only unequal in animals of different species, but 
even in individuals of the same. How different, for example, is 
the gallop of a large dray-horse from that of a good race-horse ? 
It is with difficulty that the former moves his body to determine it 
into the pace required ; he gathers the ground heavily under him 
at each step, and the translation of his bulk is but tardily effected. 
The latter, on the contrary, flies as an arrow from the bow, and 
scarcely imprints the ground with his shoe; he often runs over a 
space of four miles in less than eight minutes. These are, how- 
ever, but individuals of one and the same class. ‘The number of 
the parts which conspire to effect their respective progression is 
the same in each: but these parts differ in their bulk, their extent, 
and their direction ; from whence result different degrees of power 
in the levers which they form. So that we are not to imagine that 
the mass or weight of ,the horse is the only cause of his slowness, 
which rather proceeds from the mechanical arrangement of the 
parts, whose relation and correspondence determine the extent of 
his motions. 

The extent of the action of any part is the produce of its length 
and direction. ‘The force of the action is rather the consequence 
of the direction of the muscles, than of their intrinsic power, which 
must unavoidably vary, being increased or diminished, in proportion 
as the muscles are more or less removed from the centre or axis of 
the parts which they are to move. It will be necessary to illus- 
trate this principle. Let us then suppose the shoulder-blade of a 
horse to be long, and in a very oblique direction, so as to form with 
the humerus an angle of eighty degrees* ; then, the muscles which 
move the shoulder forward, backward, upward, and downward, 
being remote from the centre or axis of the motion, will produce 
the flexion and extension of this part more advantageously than if 
they were brought nearer that centre; so that if the shoulder in- 
clines backward with forty degrees of obliquity, it must advance 
forty degrees to find the perpendicular. If, on the contrary, this 

art, when in a state of inaction, approaches nearer the perpendicu- 
ar, and is in itself naturally shorter, the portion of the circle it 

* See Plate iii. fig 3 and 4. 
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describes will be less, whatever may be the intrinsic power of the 
muscles. The good or bad construction of the shoulder influences 
materially on progression, since it is the origin of the limb, and 
consequently its motion determines that of the inferior parts. It 
is therefore with good reason that a long and oblique shoulder is 
required in a horse for speed; since the longer and more oblique 
that part is, the further the arms of the lever will be extended, the 
more open will be the angles, and the greater the portion of the 
circle which it will describe. 

To convey an idea of the consequences I am going to draw from 
the dimensions of Eclipse, I shall endeavor to apply some mecha- 
nical principles to the action of the hock, as being that part whose 
function is of the greatest importance in the progression of the 
horse. All horsemen agree in the choice that is to be made in this 
part; they prefer that one which is wide and flat, because it ap- 
pears to denote strength; the dissection of the part confirms this 
opinion. 

The structure of the hock presents an angular spring, formed by 
the tibia and the calcaneum*, whose power is increased or dimi- 
nished in proportion to its shortness. At the union of the two 
branches of this spring is the origin of the fulcrum, which rests 
upon the ground. ‘The power which extends these branches is the 
contraction of the flexor muscles; the weight of the body is a se- 
cond power which compresses the spring ; the resistance exists in 
effect in the extensor muscles, which yield at the moment of flexion, 
but in their turn re-possess themselves of the power, by which they 
produce in the spring of the hock an extension equal to the com- 
pression it had sustained: for, by the nature of the spring, its ex- 
tension must be always in the same direction with the compressing 
power, and with a force equal to the degree of compression. ‘This 
may be easily perceived in a horse galloping at full speed. Ina 
race-horse, for example, we see the hind legs placed obliquely for- 
ward under the body, and even beyond the centre of gravity; in 
this direction, finding themselves charged with the whole burthen, 
they make a sudden effort to disengage themselves from the weight 
which oppresses them; and from the repetition of these alternate 
flexions and extensions proceeds the celerity of the gallop. In 
horses, on the contrary, whose hind feet do not sufficiently ap- 
proach the centre of gravity, and whose spring is perpendicularly 
compressed, we see that the extension still takes place, in the same 
direction, and in the same proportion. ‘This is distinctly evident 
in the short gallop of the manage-horse. In a word, the force of 
action in the hock will increase in proportion with the prolongation 
of the hinder branch of the spring, formed by the calcaneum; and 
we must thence infer, that the wider the hock is, the better it will 
serve progression; provided that the remainder of the limb is in 
just, relative proportion. 

This slight idea of the mechanism of the shoulder and the hock 
will discover the principles upon which I endeavor to establish the 
advantage of adue proportion of the parts. It will be readily per- 


* See plate iii. fig. 1 and 2. 
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ceived, that these principles must have for their object the length, 
breadth, and direction of the solid parts which compose the skele- 
ton of the machine ; whose symmetry and harmonious arrangement, 
favoring the power of the muscles, is the cause of the freedom and 
extent of the motions. 

Though it is not possible to lay bare to our inspection the bony 
and muscular parts of the living animal, yet the eye, instructed by 
anatomical knowledge, is able to discern them, and to measure and 
compare them with sufficient exactness to be able to deduce some 
consequences concerning the. power and the extent of their action. 
By this method I took the proportions of Eclipse when living, and 
have since his death satisfied my curiosity upon his skeleton, hav- 
ing dissected him myself. 

It is necessary, before I produce the table of the proportions of 
this famous horse, to apprise the reader, that I have no intention of 
establishing the beauty of race-horses by the rule and compass. 
He must, therefore, banish from his thoughts all idea of a beauty 
of caprice or convention, and endeavor to conceive a beauty found- 
ed on the natural and mechanical excellence of the animal, and re- 
lative to the uses for which he is designed: namely, in the instance 
before us, for speed. 

The repeated races which Eclipse won, without ever having been 
beat, prove evidently the superiority of his speed, over that of the 
horses which run against him. It is on this account that I have 
made choice of him, for a rule to guide me in the reflections which 
I propose to offer in the course of this essay. 


TABLE OF THE GEOMETRICAL PROPORTIONS OF ECLIPSE. 


The head divided into twenty-two equal parts is the common 
measure for every part of the body. If the head appears too long 
or too short in a horse, that common measure must be abandoned, 
and the height of the body taken from the top of the withers to 
the ground. ‘This height being divided into three equal parts, one 
of these three parts sub-divided into twenty-two equal parts will 
give a just geometrical length, such as the head would have given 
had it been rightly proportioned. : 

AAAC. Three heads and thirteen parts give the height of Eclipse, 
when properly placed, from the foretop to the ground. 

A. ‘Three heads, from the withers to the ground. 

AAA. Three heads, from the rump to the ground. 

AAA. Three heads and three parts, the whole length of the body, 
from the most prominent part of the chest to the extremity of the 
buttocks. 

AAA. Two heads and twenty parts, the height of the middle of 
the body, through the line of the centre of gravity. 

AAC. Two heads and seven parts, the height of the highest 
part of the chest from the ground. 

AAC. ‘T'wo heads and five parts, the height of the perpendicular 
line, which falls from the articulation of the arm with the shoulder, 
directly to the hoof. 
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AB. One head and twenty parts, the height of the perpendicular 
line, which falls from the top of the fore leg, dividing equally all its 
parts to the fetlock. 

AB. One head and nineteen parts, the height of the perpendicu- 
lar line from the elbow to the ground. 

AB. One head and nineteen parts, the distance from the top of 
the withers to the stifle. ‘The same measure also gives the dis- 
tance from the top of the rump to the elbow. 

A. One head and a half, the length of the neck from the withers 
to the top of the head. ‘The same measure also gives the length 
of the neck, from the top of the head to its insertion into the 
chest. 

A. One head, the width of the neck at its union with the chest. 

D. Twelve parts of a head, the width of the neck in the nar- 
rowest part. 

D. The same measure gives the breadth of the head, taken be- 
low the eyes. 

A. One head and four parts, the thickness of the body from the 
middle of the back to the middle of the belly. 

A. The same measure gives the breadth of the body. 

A. The same measure gives the length of the rump, from its 
summit to the extremity of the buttocks. 

A. The same measure gives the distance from the root of the 
tail to the articulation of the femur with the tibia, commonly called 
the stifle. 

A. The same measure gives the length from the stifle to the 
hock. 

A. The same measure gives the height, from the hock to the 
extremity of the hoof. 

B. ‘Twenty parts of a head, the distance from the extremity of 
the buttocks to the articulation of the stifle. 

B. The same measure gives the breadth of the rump or croup. 

E. Ten parts of a head, the breadth of the fore legs from their 
anterior part to the elbow. 

F. Ten parts of a head, the breadth of one of the hind legs, 
taken beneath the fold of the buttocks. 

F. Eight parts of a head, the breadth of the ham taken from the 
bend. 

F. The same measure gives the breadth of the head above the 
nostrils. 

G. Seven parts of a head, the distance of the eyes, from one 
great angle to the other. 

G. The same measure gives the distance between the fore legs. 

H. Five parts of a head, the thickness of the knees. 

H. The same measure gives the breadth of the fore legs, above 
the knees. 

H. The same measure gives the thickness of the hams. 

I. Four parts of a head, the breadth of the pastern or fetlock 

oint. 
; I. The same measure gives the thickness of the coronet. 
K. Four aud a half parts of a head, the breadth of the coronet. 
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L. Three parts of a head, the thickness of the fore legs in their 
narrowest part. 

L. The same measure gives the breadth of the hinder legs, or 
shanks. 

M. Two and three-quarter parts of a head, the thickness of the 
hind pasterns. 

M. The same measure gives the breadth of the shanks of the 
fore legs. 

N. ‘Two and a quarter parts of a head, the thickness of the fore 
pasterns. 

N. The same measure gives the breadth of the hind pasterns. 

O. One and three-quarter parts of a head, the thickness of the 
fore and hind shanks. 


PERPENDICULAR LINES IN ECLIPSE’S FORE LEGS. 


AAC. The first perpendicular line has been already described ; 
it falls from the articulation of the arm with the shoulder, precisely 
to the edge of the toe. ‘This line ought not to deviate from this 
direction. 

AC. The second perpendicular line falls from the middle of the 
breast directly to the middle point of the space which separates 
the two fore feet. 

A. The third perpendicular line falls from the middle of the knee, 
and divides in equal parts all the pieces which compose the rest of 
the extremity, to the ground. 

AB. The fourth perpendicular line falls from the top of the side 
of the fore legs, and divides equally all the parts to the pastern. 


PERPENDICULAR LINES IN HIS HIND LEGS. 


AA. The first line falls perpendicularly from the articulation of 
the stifle to the ground, and should touch the ground at the dis- 
tance of half a head from the toe. 

A. The second falls from above the bend of the ham, exactly to 
the hoof. 

A. The third falls from the point of the hock, and divides in 
equal parts all the rest of the leg, to the ground. 

A. The fourth falls from the middle of the buttocks, exactly to 
the middle point of the space, which separates the hind feet. 

All these perpendicular lines, which existed really in Eclipse, as 
may be seen in his skeleton, constituted the most beautiful and im- 
portant quality of his structure. ‘These same lines may serve as 
rules in the choice of the best race-horses, 


EXPLANATION OF THE SECOND PLATE, 
WHICH REPRESENTS THE MOTIONS OF THE LEGS OF ECLIPSE. 


HEIGHT AND LENGTH OF ECLIPSE. Inches 
The height from the withers to the ground............------------- 66 
The height from the top of the rump to the ground........--------- 67 


Length of the body, taken from the most prominent part of the breast 
to the extremity of the buttocks. .... 2... cccc ccc ccce cece cece 69 
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LENGTH OF THE BONES WHICH COMPOSE THE LEGS. 





FORE LEGS. In. HIND LEGS. In. 
A. The shoulder blade..........- 3. es Sees 12 
B. The humerus or arm.......-. in EE: EE ant aadaniiese cbeane 15 
C. The cubitus or fore arm ...... Pe eS era ae 19 
D. The canon or shank .....-....- 12 | K. The shank or leg............ 14 
E. The pastern, the coronet, and foot 7 | L. The pastern, the coronet,and foot 9 





EXTENT OF FLEXION IN THE PARTS WHICH COMPOSE THE EXTREMITIES. 
F. All the lines which proceed horizontally and obliquely from 
the centre to the circumference of each circle, and on which is the 
letter F, mark the extent of flexion, either forward or backward. 





THE FORE LEGS. 

A. The shoulder describes a portion of a circle, equal to forty 
degrees, both forward and backward ; the centre of its motion being 
in the middle of the shoulder blade. 

B. The humerus, or arm, is represented in the centre of flexion 
backward ; it describes forty degrees in its action. 

C. The cubitus, or fore arm, is represented at the beginning of 
its flexion forward, and describes ninety degrees in its action. 

D. The shank, or canon, is at the beginning of its flexion back- 
ward, and describes ninety degrees in its action. 

E. The pastern, coronet, and foot, describe, one with another, in 
their flexion backward, one hundred degrees. 

RECAPITULATION. Degrees. 
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360 
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Total of the flexion 





HIND LEGS. 

G. The haunch, or os-ileon, bends upward and downward, and 
describes thirty degrees in its action. 

H. The femur, or thigh bone, is represented in the middle of 
its flexion forward, and describes fifty degrees. 

I. The tibia is reptesented in one third of its flexion backward, 
and describes in the whole eighty degrees. 

K. The shank is represented in the beginning of its flexion for- 
ward, and describes one hundred degrees.* 

L. The pastern, coronet, and foot, describe, one with another, 
one hundred degrees. 

RECAPITULATION. Degrees. 
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Total of the flexion - - - - - - - 360 
* The line of flexion of this part is not placed sufficiently high in the plate. 
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We may see by this, that the legs of Eclipse, in their flexion in 
the gallop, described each a circle of three hundred and sixty de- 
grees ; and consequently, the extent of the action of each leg was 
the same in the extension. 

To this must be added the force of action, without which a 
horse cannot even walk. This force depends chiefly on the power 
of the muscles, and can only be computed by experiment; since 
they are animated organs, which move parts merely mechanical : 
but, in allowing Eclipse a good muscular organization, which he 
certainly possessed, we may, examining the length and direction 
of his legs, and the greatness and openness of the angles, formed 
by the alternate disposition of the bones which composed his ex- 
tremities, pronounce with the greatest probability, that Eclipse, 
free of all weight, and galloping at liberty in his greatest speed, 
could cover an extent of twenty-five feet at each complete action 
on the gallop; that he could repeat this action twice and one-third 
in each second; consequently, that, employing without reserve all 
his natural and mechanical faculties on a straight line, he could 
run nearly four miles in the space of six minutes and two seconds, 

HF. These two letters placed in the four prints of the feet, 
which are marked before and behind the horse’s legs, show where 
he placed his hind and fore feet in the gallop. 








LINES OF PROGRESSION. 

M. The great segment of a circle, which proceeds from the print 
of one of the hind feet, and enters the print of one of the fore feet, 
shews the total extent of ground which the horse covered at each 
complete action in the gallop. 

N. The oblique line, which proceeds from the protuberance of 
the hip bone, and meets the print of the first hind foot, shews the 
total extent, and the force of action, of the hind legs. | 

O. The second oblique line, which proceeds in the same man- 
ner from the point of the hip, and meets one of the prints of the 
fore feet, shews the position of the hind foot when it presses the 
ground in the act of galloping. 

P. The third oblique line, which proceeds from the summit of 
the shoulder, and meets one of the prints of the fore feet, shews 
the extent and force of action in the fore legs. 

Q. The fourth oblique line, which proceeds from the shoulder, 
and meets the last print of the hind feet, shews the spot from 
whence the fore foot rises in the progression, until its action is 
finished. 

R. The two curve lines which proceed, the one from the hoof of 
the fore foot, and the other from the hoof of the hind foot, mark 
simply the compass of the extension of the four legs. 
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BREAKING HORSES TO HARNESS. 

Wuen the improvement in our roads, especially the cross ones 
in the midland counties, is contrasted with the condition in which 
they were found ten or fifteen years ago, it is readily accounted for 
that the number of private carriages has materially increased. 
Likewise the abolition of duty on certain descriptions of vehicles 
enables many individuals possessing but limited incomes to avail 
themselves of the: accommodation of a convenient and useful, 
although unassuming conveyance. Thus the wife or daughter of 
the industrious agriculturist is enabled to accompany the weekly 
productions of the dairy and the hen-roost to the accustomed mar- 
ket with much greater comfort and facility than formerly, when the 
single horse was called in requisition, and was the only means within 
these few years of performing the journey, for two ostensible rea- 
sons—the one, on account of the badness of the by-roads, which 
entirely excluded the use of light-wheel carriages; the other, the 
cost of a gig or similar carriage, enhanced by the annual taxation, 
could not be supported by the limited profits derivable from the sale 
of the commodities. Since then we have the establishment of 
railroads, which operate very materially in inducing private indi- 
viduals to keep carriages for conveying them to the stations, as 
well as to and from such districts as are not approachable by steam 
communication. Seeing the increased demand for horses that are 
steady in harness, it becomes the more essential to consider the 
best method of rendering them so, not so much for the edification 
of the opulent possessor of the luxurious carriage, duly attended 
by a coachman, footman, and all such functionaries, but for the be- 
nefit of those of less aristocratic pretensions, who do not pussess 
the same means of having their steeds brought to a perfect state 
of subjection, by which alone this mode of travelling can be ren- 
dered safe. 

It is a practice with many persons, especially in country places, 
but one which cannot be too strongly condemned, of putting horses 
which they desire to use in harness to work first of all in a team, 
or singly in a cart, by way of breaking them in. With a high-cou- 
raged horse in good condition it is attended with considerable risk : 
a cart is too cumbersome and heavy for the purpose, and the draught 
required to set it in motion is far beyond that which a horse should 
be called on to exert at a first attempt. ‘The rude treatment, ac- 
companied by the noise of whip and voice usually resorted to by 
wagoners, is ill suited to the temper of well-bred animals, and they 
become irritated by it, as well as by the rattle of the chains and 
other parts of the ill-fitting and cumbersome gearing in which they 
are hampered. Pulled about by other horses whose paces are 
very different, they frequently become, by all these contradictory 
efforts, when required to work by themselves, restive and unma- 
nageable, and are particularly apt to gib or flinch from the collar 
when called upon single-handed to set a carriage in motion against 
a hill or other impediment which may require very extraordinary 
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exertion. I believe there is scarcely any horse, unless his temper 
has been previously ruffled and injured, who may not be made 
perfectly steady andtractable in harness if properly treated. 

The first and most important consideration in breaking a horse 
to harness is to give him confidence, and let him ascertain that you 
do not intend to inflict any painuponhim. He is a most sagacious 
animal, and it must be obvious to any thinking mind what an ex- 
traordinary sensation the adaptation of the harness and attachment 
to a carriage must produce when a horse is for the first time re- 
quired to perform this new service: partially blindfolded also, the 
poor astounded brute is required to move a weight which he finds 
opposes the action of his shoulders, a point where he hitherto has 
not been accustomed to find the slightest restraint: he is naturally 
alarmed, and fears to move, because whichsoever way he inclines 
he finds some new object of resistance. At this crisis the whip 
is too frequently called in requisition, when, not knowing what to 
do, the poor animal plunges: the inconsiderate driver chastises 
him for what he terms vice ; the irritated, and by this time, infuriat- 
ed creature, becomes violent ; he persists in endeavoring to free 
himself from his trammels, which he either succeeds in breaking, 
or, if they be too strong to allow of that, he falls in some awkward 
position or other, which so far terminates the “first act:” and 
whether or not the performance ends here depends upon the injury 
which the animal has sustained, and the obstinacy of the chief 
supporter of the dramatis persona. 

By way of avoiding all these difficulties and risks, I have inva- 
riably adopted a plan which I found was exercised with perfect 
success by a very extensive horse-dealer ; and as it was practised 
with scarcely an instance of failure in his establishment, and also 
with a great number of horses which | have had similarly treated, 
I can with some confidence recommend the system; moreover, [ 
have met with several horses that have been given up as incorrigi- 
ble when tried in harness by other persons, which have, by a quiet 
perseverance under the management [ am about to describe, be- 
come perfectly tractable. 

In the first place, let the harness be put on the horse in the stable, 
or, which is preferable, in a loose box, due attention being paid 
that every part is suitable and easy, without being tight to gall or 
chafe him: this is of great consequence. It is also necessary to 
observe that it be strong, so that it cannot be broken; whereas in 
many instances old rotten harness is brought into action on these 
occasions. ‘The harness being carefully adjusted, the horse should 
be allowed to stand for some time in the stable thus caparisoned, 
in order that he may be reconciled to the feel of it, and discover 
that he will not be hurt by it. Let him then be led out and walked 
quietly about some unfrequented road, the traces and such parts 
being secured from falling or flapping about his sides. In this 
manner he will soon become accustomed to the feel of his trappings, 
when a cord ten or twelve feet long is to be attached to the ends 
of the traces, and taken in the hand of an assistant, who, by this 
means, will be out of the reach of his heels should the horse be 
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inclined to kick: another attendant will then lead the horse forward 
—it appears almost unnecessary to offer a caution against suffering 
the traces at this crisis to flap against the animal’s hocks. By de- 
grees a little resistance must be given to the shoulders by pulling 
slightly against the traces as the horse is progressing forwards, 
with this observance, that if the pressure or artificial draught create 
any alarm, the operation must be momentarily abandoned ; that is, 
the draught must be relaxed, but resorted to again as soon as he 
becomes tranquil. When sufficiently accustomed to this mode of 
proceeding, the driving reins are to be run through the terrets and 
buckled to the cheek of the bit, in order to accustom the horse to 
this mode of guidance—one which, it must be remembered, is very 
different from that of the hand when the rider is seated on the 
saddle. An additional person is required to manage. these reins, 
as the assistant will still be required to attend to the horse’s head, 
although he may for the most part leave the guidance to the person 
holding the reins. As the animal yields to this treatment, and 
evinces docility by working or leaning against his collar, additional 
resistance must be produced by the person holding the traces; and 
in due time the one having the care of the reins should incline the 
horse from one side of the road to the other, and the traces be oc- 
casionally pulled against his thighs, but so cautiously as not to in- 
duce him to kick. I have known some persons to attach the traces 
to a log of wood; but it is a dangerous and unnecessary practice, 
as I have known instances of horses so treated becoming alarmed 
and starting off with their unwieldy and unwelcome companion ; 
whereas, by the management which I have described, there is no 
danger whatever either to man or horse. I should recommend a 
repetition of this practice for two or three days if the horse shews 
much timidity or refractoriness ; above all, most strenuously let me 
oppose anything like abuse; everything may be accomplished by 
mild treatment and patience; nothing good can be expected from 
hurry and violence. 

When sufliciently quiet under this course of discipline, let the 
horse be put to a light gig, single or double break—if in the latter, 
with a quiet horse by his side. ‘There are many persons who consider 
the double break as the only advisable means of tuition; but of 
this I am rather sceptical, and would under most circumstances, 
after the preparation which I have suggested, prefer single harness ; 
in which case it must be observed that the security of a strong 
kicking strap is indispensable, and an assistant to run on each side 
until the animal goes with some degree of quietness and tractabi- 
lity. As a matter of course, the bearing-rein is not required ; 
neither am I disposed to advocate its use for horses in private car- 
riages, however essential it may be on the wheelers of a stage- 
coach: a halter will, however, ‘be required under the bridle for the 
use of the attendant in case of need. Much care and quietness 
must be observed in putting the horse to the carriage at first, whe- 
ther it be a single or double break, and the vehicle should be placed 
in such a situation that it may be started without difficulty ;. but if 
the animal has not acquired sufficient confidence to take it off when 
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he finds the pressure of the collar upon his shoulders, let him 
stand a short time; above all, keep the whip still: more liorses have 
been spoiled by its improper use, and want of patience at this 
juncture, than anything else. Let yourattendants caress and coax 
him ; his confidence will soon become established ; and after he is 
thoroughly satisfied that you do not intend ‘him any harm or abuse, 
there is but little doubt of his compliance. The driving-reins 
should at first be buckled to the cheek of the bit only; greater se- 
verity from the use of the curb might be very injurious. When 
the horse is induced to put the vehicle in motion, the walk is the 
only pace that should be required from him: it is time enough to 
induce him to accelerate his speed when he evinces docility and 
good temper. ‘The only advantage which I could ever discover 
in the use of a double break is that of encouraging a shy horse to 
start the carriage, which office is in point of fact performed by his 
partner: but there is this objection—if the young one becomes 
alarmed, and begins to plunge, there is danger in his getting across 
the pole, or otherwise injuring himself, as the other horse, and con- 
sequently the carriage, will not yield with him: he thus meets with 
more resistance than in a single break, which constraint very fre- 
quently renders a high-couraged animal desperate; so that the ad- 
vantages which a double-break affords in some points are more than 
counterbalanced by these objections. 

In single harness the points of the shafts, and in double harness 
the pole, coming in contact with the shoulders of the horse when 
turning, are objects which frequently create alarm, and must at first 
be guarded against by having an assistant at hand to push the 
shaft or pole round ; but a little patience especially, aided by occa- 
sionally inclining the horse from one side of the road to the 
other, without actually coming round, will soon overcome this 
difficulty. 

A few days’ practice in the way I have described will render 
most horses tractable enough to put to general work, unless they 
are intended for the use of Ladies, in which case, as a matter of 
course, they will require more time. That the plan is practicable 
and effective, I can assert from experience in a great variety of in- 
stances, and especially in one that occurred a few years since. 
Being at Brighton, I met with a friend who wished to dispose of 
a horse and a Stanhope, which were offered to me upon tempting 
terms. I consequently closed the bargain. My friend was aware 
that I was about to depart in the course of a few days for London, 
and inquired how I meant to get the gig there ?—* Put the horse 
to, and drive it up,” I replied—* Oh, but he won’t go in harness !” 
he exclaimed: ‘a gentleman tried him before I became possessed 
of him, and he smashed the carriage; and half the breakers in 
Brighton have had him in hand!” Now although I bought the 
horse and gig at one deal, I did not do so with an impression that 
my friend had ever used the horse in harness, and certainly had 
never made any inquiry as to his steadiness, neither did | much 
care about it. However, on learning the qualifications of my new 
acquaintance, I was not long before I had the harness on him, and 
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had him led about as I have described, and ultimately put into the 
shafts of the gig, where he stood as fast as St. Paul’s, with every 
demonstration that if I had touched him with the whip, or used 
any other means to have urged him forward, I should soon have 
had him on his back ; but I sate very patiently for nearly an hour 
before he shewed any disposition to “ move on,” as the policemen 
say ; but having selected a part of the town where the interference 
of those functionaries was not to be apprehended, there was not 
much danger from their mandates, which on this occasion would 
have been beyond compliance until it had been my animal’s pleasure. 
However, he presently turned his head first on one side, then on 
the other, as though desirous of looking about him and ascertain- 
ing if he were about to sustain abuse, and not finding any to be 
inflicted, he presently walked off as quietly as possible. I treated 
him in a similar way for two successive days, when | drove him 
to London, dividing his labors by a night’s rest at Reigate, and he 
has ever since, at least so long as he was in my possession, gone 
as tractably as could be desired. 

If more attention were paid to the mouthing and breaking of 
colts in the first instance than what is usually bestowed by farmers 
and breeders, it would be found greatly to their advantage. Actu- 
ated by a false notion of economy, valuable colts are too frequently 
consigned to the care of some ruffian or mountebank pretender, 
who undertakes to reduce the animal to subjection for about half 
the sum at which he can earn bread and cheese, and resigns his 
charge as thoroughly tractable, when in point of fact the office 
has been performed at the same ratio as the contract, and the. ani- 
mal is given up in a state likely to become vicious and compara- 
tively useless. CEcIL. 

London (Old) Sporting Magazine for Sept., 1840. 





A DUCKING ADVENTURE. 


To the Editor of the “ American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine "— 


Otp Kare was a great nag for the saddle—fast and easy—she 
was a great favorite and my constant companion in my daily ex- 
cursions, with dog and gun, to the river flats of Saratoga—a great 
place for cock—and some years since I claimed to be the discoverer 
of that well-bored region. The fame of Pero and my double-bar 
rel was great, and their daily communications with the then unso- 
phisticated woodcock were frequent and murderous. Kate, Pero, 
and the owner of the double barrel were inseparable. Day after 
day, in the month of July, saltied forth the trio, till they arrived at 
the appointed spot, where Kate was tied to a tree at a distance— 
for she was rather skeary of guns—to await the issue of the morn- 
ing’s sport. I had bagged my usual quota of birds—for having 
the monopoly, in that country, of all the birds that took to the 
wing, I was moderate, and limited myself to one hundred a week, 
and three hours each day—and was on my return to contribute my 
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daily rations to the dinner table, when I perceived a brace of wood- 
duck quietly floating on the Hudson, some hundred yards below 
the spot where I was, perfectly unconscious of their dangerous 
vicinity. They are a fine bird, the wood-duck—the aristocracy of 
the duck tribe—they look well and eat well—their fate was sealed, 
and my game-bag yearned to receive them. I crept cautiously 
along the bushes which overhung the river, till opposite the spot 
where I had marked them—cocked both barrels, and having ascer- 
tained upon examination through the bushes, that they were close 
enough for a shot on the wing, I shewed myself—for I consider it 
derogatory and unfair in a good shot to shoot a duck while feeding 
with its head under water, a woodcock hovering, or a quail sitting 
—and, as I anticipated, brought both down—one dead ; the other 
fluttered to the opposite side of the Hudson and fell. 

It is part of my sporting propensities, when I bring down a bird, 
to endeavor to get him; but in this case it was no easy matter. 
The river at this place was deep and wide, and no skiff near to 
borrow for the expedition. The alternative was before me—either 
to leave the bird to float off in the rapid part of the stream, or at- 
tempt the passage of the river by swimming old Kate to the oppo- 
site shore. And this I began to put into execution, leaving my 
gun on the bank, but without divesting myself of either shot, game- 
bag, or boots. I was soon on the saddle, and took to the river. 

There was a flurry on the water, and an attempt on that placid 
part of the Hudson to get up a wave, but it was not successful. 
The large and overhanging trees—the bends and curves, which 
add to the quiet and stealth-like appearance of the stream, were 
opposed to the novelty—but as it was, it was sufficiently important 
to make caution necessary, in the unprecedented attempt, to me, 
of swimming a river on horseback. We were soon off soundings. 
Kate swam well and fast—not so fast as she could trot—but fast 
enough for me to find it was prudent to take my feet out of the stir- 
rups, and depend, in this kind of riding, more on the knee—and it 
was lucky I did so, for soon after a small species of wave dashed 
over her face. She plunged and snorted—I reined her up quickly 
—but it was too quick, for I turned her over on her side, and with 
shot, bag, and boots, was unhorsed in twenty feet of water, when 
about half way across the river. I held onto the rein, and we both 
righted, swimming side by side, expecting to be towed thus ashore ; 
but I found that holding on one side of the rein caused her to swim 
in a circle around me—rather a dangerous companion to swim so 
close in company. I had heard in South America that the “ Lla- 
neros,” or people of the great plains in the interior, when they have 
occasion to cross a river, are accustomed to take hold of the long 
flowing tails of their horses, and are thus towed over. ‘This plan 
opportunely recurred to my recollection, and resolving to carry it 
into effect, I let go the bridle, and stretched forth my hand to lay 
hold of her tail, which was a short eight-inch docked one, beaiuti- 
fully squared, with not one solitary hair longer than another—not 
one of those horrid dock-tails, with long straggling hairs banging 
down below, without any beauty, as is the fashion of the present 
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day, but it was beautifully—it was perfectly squared—it was too 
square for swimming rivers a la “ Llanero,” and I missed my aim. 
Kate left me in the lurch, to depend not upon her tail, but upon my 
own swimming. I swam well—but who could swim long, with 
eighteen woodcock, a duck bag of shot, and cow-hide boots, weigh- 
ing full tenpounds? The thing was impossible—out of the ques- 
tion. I swam till I could swim no longer, so resolved to be quietly 
drowned ; but as the shore was near I determined to sound. Let- 
ting my ten-pound boots down, to my great joy I found bottom, 
about six feet deep. I gained the shore—that fast and easy nag, 
Kate, trotted off alone, full two miles, to the ferry—I trotted be- 
hind, perfectly satisfied with my first and last attempt at swimming 
a river on horseback. CaZzapDor. 
P.S. If you think the above account of an actual occurrence 
worthy a place in your Sporting Magazine, put it in—if not, burn 
it, and [’ll not trouble you again. C. 





CHAPTERS FROM THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
TURF. 


‘THOROUGH-BRED horses were at this period (1710) exclusively 
the property of the Nobility and richer gentry: indeed, when we 
consider the prizes for which they contended, how few in number 
and small in value, it is surprising that so large a number of horses 
were trained ; the more so as the expense incurred—and few peo- 
ple are quite indifferent on this score—was considerably greater 
than now—horses then not being brought to the post until five 
years old. : 

In the unfortunately tragical race at York in 1721, for the King’s 
Plate, 100 guineas in specie, thirteen horses came to the post. 
The favorites before starting were the Duke of Rutland’s Proser- 
pine and Mr. Tregonwell Frampton’s grey gelding, a very noted 
racer, and unusually heavy sums were bet between the two. The 
favorites, it appears, were making play, but being exceedingly jea- 
lous of each other, unfortunately came into collision when they had 
run about a mile, and both fell: Lord Godolphin’s Wasp, Mr. Cut- 
ler’s Blue Bonnet, Mr. Mackworth’s Bonny Bay, Mr. Plumpton’s 
Northern Nanny, Mr. Watson’s Farmer, Mr. Thwaites’ Fox-hunter, 
and Mr. Diston’s Spavins also fell, either over the first two, or over 
each other, nine of the thirteen falling—presenting certainly such 
a scene as has not been witnessed before or since on any race- 
course. It is wonderful that this accident was not attended with 
fatal consequences both to men and horses: none of the latter ap- 
pear to have suffered in any great degree, but Edward Jackson and 
John Pierson, who rode respectively Proserpine and Mr. F.’s geld 
ing, and after lingering some weeks companions in misfortune, died 
in the village of Clifton, near York, the races of the northern me- 
tropolis being at that time held in the meadows near that village. 
Matchem Timms, upon Mr. Raikes Fulthorpe’s Woodcock, after- 
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wards an excellent and famous racer, won the Plate easily at two 
heats. 

After this race, thirteen horses, all different from those who start- 
ed for the King’s Plate, ran for the Ladies Cup, value £60, which 
was won by Mr. Chetwynd’s Slouch. The Duke of Wharton too 
giving a Plate, value £20, to increase the sport, nine horses started 
for it, and ran three well-contested four-mile heats. At the same 
period, from twenty to twenty-five mares, each five years old, were 
the usual number that started at Black Hambleton for the King’s 
Plate. A rather singular coincidence in color took place at these 
races in 1721; out of twenty mares ten were grey, and four of 
these came to the winning post first in order. 

One of the best and finest horses of English breed after Childers 
was Mr. Croft’s chesnut horse the Bald or White-faced Partner. 
He was bred by Charles Pelham, Esq., of Brocklesby, and was by 
Jigg, a horse at that time a country stallion in Lincolnshire, who, 
after the appearance of Partner on the Turf, was much sought after 
by breeders of race-horses. Jigg was by the Byerly Turk, and in 
the possession of Sir Roger Mostyn, but bred, we fancy, by the 
D’Arcy family. How the dam of Jigg was bred does not appear 
by the Stud-books, further than that she was by Spanker, so much 
of whose blood flowed in the veins of Childers ; but that she was 
of high descent there can be little doubt, for no stud was higher 
in reputation in the early annals of the British Turf than that of 
the D’Arcy’s. The dam of Partner was an own sister to that phe- 
nomenon of a pony, Mixbury: the latter was only 134 hands high, 
but at light weights there was scarcely a horse in ‘England that 
could beat him, and this at any distance. She was by Mr. Cur- 
wen’s (of Workington in Cumberland) Bay Barb, one of those 
presented by Muley Ishmael, Emperor of Morocco, to Louis the 
Fourteenth; her dam by Mr. Curwen’s Old Spot, by the Selaby 
Turk, belonging to William the Third; grandam by the White- 
legged Lowther Barb, out of the famous old Vintner Mare, whose 
pedigree is lost, though known as the best racer and highest-bred 
mare of her day. Though coming by the mare’s side of so small 
a race, the blood of the Turks, a larger kind of horse, appears to 
have shewn itself in Partner, who is described as “a horse of great 
strength, fine shape, and beauty.” His portrait in the series of 
sporting prints is that of a very fine and excellently-shaped animal, 
covering in his gallop an unusual length of ground. Partner es- 
tablished the fact, that native English horses might be fully equal 
to those of Oriental breed for the purposes of the stud, he having 
been for four years a public stallion in Yorkshire. Being purchased 
by Mr. Crofts, he was for many years chiefly restricted to the 
mares of that Gentleman, and in his possession he died in the year 
1747, aged twenty-nine, and was buried in his paddock at Barforth 
near Richmond, Yorkshire, with all due honors. Amongst his 
stock were many excellent racers, brood mares, and stallions ; in- 
deed there are few horses to which the blood of the English race- 
horse is so much indebted. 

In the year 1719 was foaled Squirrel, bred by Mr. Smith, of 
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Middieham in Yorkshire, and sold by him to Mr. Williams, a Che- 
shire gentleman: he was a bay horse of great power, and an own 
brother of his was sire to the grandam of Eclipse. ‘The next racer 
we have to mention is Miss Neesham, vr, as she was called when 
put to the stud, Mother Neesham, a mare whose performances in 
the North country were of a superior order. - One of the most fa- 
mous jockies of that time was Stephen Jefferson; and of all the 
nags ridden by him, this mare is said to have been his greatest fa- 
vorite, on account of her honesty as well as her speed and good 
temper. Some of our readers may have heard the story, still cur- 
rent in Yorkshire, of the great Turfites of Scotland having been 
taken in by a Yorkshire bite, an odd-looking lad, who made his ap- 
pearance onthe course at some place not far across the Border, 
where a valuable Silver Bowl was about to be run for. The lad 
affected to be drunk, and having a ragged-looking horse under him, 
which did not appear to have seen corn or felt a brush or comb for 
months, he insisted upon entering it for the grand prize, to the 
great scorn and amusement of the Caledonians. Having weighed 
and mounted, he cut in the first heat a wretched figure, barely sav- 
ing his distance: in the second, observing the winner of the for- 
mer one waiting, he followed him most respectfully. Between the 
heats the lad got on several bets at very long odds, acting his part 
so well, that when he won the third and fourth heats, which he did 
with all the apparent difficulty it was possible to affect on such an 
occasion, he had realized a very pretty sum at the expense of the 
Scottish Sportsmen. In the tradition of the county Stephen Jef- 
ferson figures as the hero of the tale, and his old favorite, Mother 
Neesham, is represented as having personated the ragged hack of 
the story. Mr. Pick, however, in the Turf Register, tells us that 
he had heard from an old gentleman, whose authority (he having 
known Jefferson intimately his whole life) was very good upon this 
subject, that the horse with which Stephen played this Yorkshire 
prank was not the old mare, but a grey gelding belonging to the 
same owner, his master, Mr. Darley of Aldby Grange, and known 
by the name of Merry Harrier: we mention this circumstance as 
tending to show the truth of this story. 

Mother Neesham was by Captain Hartly’s Blind Horse, dam by 
a son of Place’s White Turk. The blind stallion was a son of 
the Holderness Turk, out of Sir Ralph Milbank’s Black Mare, sup- 
posed to have been the best of her day; she was by Makeless, out 
of a D’Arcy Royal Mare. 

Of nearly the same blood with the former, and about the same 
time, was Captain Appleyard’s Bald Charlotte, a mare of large 
size and beauty, and a good racer: she won a great matchat New- 
market carrying eighteen stone, four miles! Crab was another ce- 
lebrated horse of this period, a grey of great beauty, bred likewise 
by Mr. Pelham of Brocklesby ; but it was in the possession of Mr. 
Panton at Newmarket that he attained so much favor as a stallion. 
Crab was by the Alcock Arabian, his dam by Basto, and his gran- 
dam was the Sister to Mixbury, Parker’s dam. - The Basto Mare, 
dam of Crab, bred likewise several good horses, especially the sire 
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of the famous Snap; this was, therefore, without dispute a most 
excellent line of blood. 

In the year 1731, the races of York, then the largest Meeting 
in the Kingdom both for sport and company, were removed from 
the meadows near Clifton and Rawcliffe to their present scene, 
Knavesmire, as a more eligible situation, for, inthe August of 1730, 
the heavy rains had flooded the course so completely as to render 
the postponement of the races for a fewdays absolutely necessary. 
The new course was laid out, greatly to the approbation of all 
parties concerned, by Alderman ‘Telford, of York, and progressive 
improvements by draining have rendered this one of the finest 
courses in the kingdom. ‘The stand with which it is adorned was 
erected about 1754 by an architect of the name of Carr, under the 
patrorage of the Marquis of Rockingham and almost all the Nobi- 
lity and Gentry of the county. On the ground-floor are very 
commodious offices, &c.; and on the first floor a large and beauti- 
ful room for the reception of the ladies and gentry. ‘This room is 
surrounded by a veranda, projecting on all sides, and two hundred 
feet in length, fenced by a balustrade. It is fifteen feet from the 
ground, and commands an excellent view of the course, which is 
perfectly flat. The shape of this is somewhat like a horse-shoe, 
having an oval at one extremity, round which, at the end of nearly 
two miles, the horses turn, and run homewards by the same track 
they started in the four-mile races. ‘There is a small wood on the 
further side, through which they run, and in which they are 
for a few seconds hidden from the sight: this is generally 
considered rather to increase the interest as regards the spectators 
than to injure the spectacle itself. We are of opinion that the 
course at Doncaster in a race against time is by some seconds 
more favorable to the horse on account of the turn, which can 
scarcely be made at the full extent of speed by most horses. 
There have been some, who, from superior handiness, have inva- 
tiably appeared to gain upon their opponents in making the turn: 
as an instance we will mention that beautiful animal of Mr. Went- 
worth’s, Harry Rowe, though long the property of the late Lord 
Midleton; but to most horses it is undoubtedly a disadvantage. 
The first race run over the new course at York was for the King’s 
Plate, in 1731, which was won by the Earl of Lonsdale’s Monkey, 
beating, besides others, Brisk, a very good racer belonging to Sir 
Nathaniel Curzon, ancestor to the present Lord Scarsdale. Mon- 
key’s pedigree is an illustration of the completely Oriental origin 
of the English race-horse: he was by Lord Lonsdale’s own Bay 
Arabian, dam by Curwen’s Bay Barb, grandam by the Byerly Turk, 
great grandam being an imported Arabian mare. ‘Thus we see that 
he was the third cross bred in our clime, and united the blood of 
two Arabs, one Barb, and one Turk. He started but twice, and 
won both races, beating each time horses of the finest form of their 
day as racers. 

We shall now present a list of the stallions of this period, and 
then covering in this country, from which it will appear, that in 
1730, or thereabouts, the English-bred horses were coming into 
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esteem. The list is undoubtedly sufficiently numerous to prove 
that many horses of good blood must at that time have been bred, 
of which only a small proportion could have been trained for racing. 
Excepting the Royal Plates, those in the country were few and in- 
significant; and almost all Matches and Sweepstakes appear to 
have been confined to Newmarket. We first give the foreign horses 
of 1730 in the various breeding studs of this kingdom :— 


The Alcock Arabian. The Godolphin Arabian. 
The Bloody Buttocks Arabian. Hall's Arabian. 

The Bloody Shouldered Arabian. Johnson’s Turk. 

The Belgrade Turk. Litton’s Arabian. 

The Bethel Arabian. Matthews’ Persian. 
Lord Burlington's Barb. Nottingham’s Arabian. 
Croft’s Egyptian Horse. Newton’s Arabian. 

The Cypress Arabian. Pigott’s Turk. 

The Duke of Devonshire’s Arabian.  Strickland’s Arabian. 
Greyhound, a Barb. Wynn's Arabian. 


Hampton Court Grey Barb. 


Of horses bred in this country from various crosses of Oriental 
and African blood, there were the following :— 


Aleppo. Doctor. Jigg. 
Almanzor. Dunkirk. Lamprey. 
Astridge Ball. Easby Snake. Leedes. 
Bald Galloway. Fox. Marricle. 
Bartiett’s Childers. Foxcub. Oysterfoot. 
Basto. Greme’s Champion. Partner. 
Bay Bolton. Grey Childers. Royal. 
Blacklegs. Grey Crofts. Shuffler. 
Bolton Starling. Hampton Court Childers. Skipjack. 
Bolton Sweepstakes. Harlequin. Smale’s Childers. 
Cartouch. Hartly’s Blind Horse. Soreheels. 
Chaunter. Hip. Squirrel. 
Childers. Hobgoblin. Tifter. 
Cinnamon. Hutton’s Blacklegs. Trueblue. 
Coneyskins. Hutton’s Hunter. Woodcock. 
Councillor. Jewtrump. Wyndham. 
Crab. 


The above lists contain the most celebrated of the stallions, not 
by any means the whole of the blood entire horses in the kingdom, 
at the before-mentioned period 

In 1732 was foaled Squirt, who, as the sire of Mr. Pratt’s Old 
Mare, Marske, and Syphon (the former sire of Eclipse, Shark, and 
an almost infinite number of excellent racers), certainly merits a 
particular commemoration. He was bred by a Mr. Metcalfe, near 
‘Beverley, in the county of York, and was by Bartlett’s own Bro- 
ther to the Flying Childers: his dam, known by the name of 
“‘ Metcalfe’s Old Mare,” was bred by Mr. Robinson, of Kasby, near 
Richmond: she was by Snake, and descended from the cross of 
the D’Arcy ‘Turks with the Royal or Barbary Mares. Squirt was 
a fair good racer, but falling into the hands of Sir Harry Harpur, 
he was held in so little esteem that once, when by no means an old 
horse, he was sent to the kennel under sentence to be shot. He 
was reprieved at the earnest solicitation of Sir Harry’s groom, and 
subsequently became in one year the sire of Marske, Syphon, and 
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Pratt’s Old Mare. What a void in the annals of the Turf would 
that bullet have produced! Eclipse and all his descendants, Shark, 
and the numerous tribe of other horses that sprang from Marske— 
Tandem, Sweetbriar, and Sweetwilliam, sons of Syphon; Rock- 
ingham, Walnut, Gohanna, &c., descended from the Old mare— 
these would have had no existence. 

In 1736, the Duke of Bolton’s Goliah shewed a considerable 
advance in size, and was a capital racer at heavy weights. ‘There 
were at this period only ten King’s Plates run for in England, and 
of these nine fell to the share of His Grace of Bolton in the year 
above-mentioned, seven being won by Goliah. In May, being then 
six years old, and the first time of his starting in public, he won 
the Royal Plate at Winchester; on the first of June, a similar 
Plate at Salisbury; on the sixth of June, that at Guildford; on 
the sixth of July, at Nottingham; on the twenty-sixth, at York ; 
and, on his return home, the King’s Plates at Lincoln, Newmarket, 
Lewes, and Canterbury ; and another Plate at Newmarket in the 
Spring made up ten. ‘This success of Goliah was then unprece- 
dented, but was subsequently equalled or excelled by Regulus and 
Eclipse. Goliah possessed more English blood than was common 
at that time: his ancestors were all of Oriental descent, but there 
was no immediate cross of any foreign horse, his progenitors for 
several generations having been bred in this country: he was by 
Fox, dam by Greme’s Champion, grandam by Sir Matthew Pier- 
son’s Blue Cap. Goliah was never beat but once, namely, by the 
Duke of Devonshire’s Plaistow, supposed to have been the fastest 
son of Flying Childers. ‘This horse ran chiefly in Ireland, where 
he became a favorite stallion. 

We now arrive at the period when the stock of the Godolphin 
Arabian first appeared upon the Turf. The absurdities invented 
respecting this famous steed by M. Sue were exposed in Maca* in 
an article that may be considered a Chapter of the present series. 
It is very well known that Lath was the first of his progeny, being 
foaled in 1732, and justly regarded as a very superior horse. He 
won some heavy stakes for Lord Godolphin; among the rest, a 
Match against Old Squirt, to whom, though a good horse, he gave 
10lb., over the Beacon Course. Lath cannot certainly be said to 
have been so conspicuous in the capacity of a sire of race-horses 
as Cade, his own Brother, but much inferior to him as a race-horse. 
‘The reason for this may in some measure be found in the fact, that 
he was purchased at the close of his racing career by the Duke of 
Devonshire, and not permitted to cover any mares but those of His 
Grace and of his immediate friends. Cade was two years younger 
than Lath: his dam, Roxana, dying, he was brought up by hand, 
from which circumstance he derived his name. Having ceased 
running, Cade was purchased by Mr. Thomas Meredith, of Easby, 
Yorkshire, as a stallion, in whose hands Cade remained until his 
death in 1756 at the same farm. Next to Regulus, to whom he 
was nearly brother in blood, he was the most favorite stallion of 
his time in the North of England. Besides Matchem, Changeling, 

* See TurF REGISTER, Vol. x. p. 448. 
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and Young Cade, he was sire of the following, and probably many 
others :— 


Bandy. Dumplin. Nabob. 

Belford. Ferdinandine. Northumberland. 
Bonus. Flylax. Pangloss. 
Cadena. Hero. _ Priscilla. 
Cadormus. Honest Billy. Sportsman. 
Ceres. Irene. Sprightly. - 
Comet. Leonidas. Sylvio. 

Crimp. Martin. Wildair. 

Danby Cade. Matilda. Wildair Second. 
Dopper. Miss Meredith. 


London (Old) Sporting Magazine forJuly , 1840. 





DONCASTER MEETING. 


Che Great Doncaster St. Leger and the Doncaster Cup. 


However excellent and ‘successful the arrangements and 
management of any public amusement may be, there is, and 
always will be, a sort of mania in the public mind to introduce 
changes and alterations under the name of improvements—a sort of 
feeling that “ everything is going wrong, and nothing is as it should 
be,” as the man says in the play; and so far has this fecling been 
indulged with regard to the Doncaster Meeting, that it is quite ap- 
parent some of the alterations adopted, instead of proving improve- 
ments, have shorn away a considerable portion of the interest 
which they were wont to possess—particularly that alteration in 
the conditions of making the St. Leger Stake, like the Derby, half 
forfeit; since the adoption of which the St. Leger race, once so 
interesting and important, drawing together a start of between 
twenty and thirty horses, and a consequent long attendance to 
witness the splendid scene, is now nearly brought to the level of an 
ordinary race; and the mass of the pleasure-seekers and novelty- 
hunters which used to crowd the streets of Doncaster on the St. 
Leger day, is thereby considerably reduced; the equipages and 
elegant sets-out of the aristocracy partly departed; and on the 
whole the scene of Doncaster Races must be said to be much 
changed, and perhaps will so continue until the never-stopping 
steed called ‘‘ Change again” brings back the great event to its old 
conditions. ‘The numerous Meetings which take place all over the 
country so clearly exhibit to the public the best-performanced horse, 
that all are looking out to save the 25 sovs. forfeit, and thus only a 
very few come to the post; and its greatest interest, particularly 
to the natives, who were always anxious to have plenty of visitors 
to victimize, is thereby destroyed. ‘The Stake, to the winner (ac- 
cording to the present conditions), is certainly better than before ; 
but the interest to the public is considerably reduced. Out of an 
entry this year of 112 nominations, but eleven came to the post, 
and of these six were out of two stables—viz., Launcelot and Ma- 
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roon out of Scott’s; and Dr. Caius, Calypso, Broadwath, and The 
Young-’un, out of Dawson’s. What a contrast to the St. Legers 
of Memnon, Birmingham, and many others! ‘“ Look on this pic- 
ture and on that ;” and let us ask if the case do not demand some 
attention from the powers that rule. The greater the number of 
runners, the greater the interest excited, and the greater the specu- 
lation produced ; therefore, whatever tends to decrease the number 
of starters tends materially to destroy the importance and interest 
of the Meeting, which from these causes it cannot be denied has 
considerably declined. Among the improvements which it has been 
thought proper this year to adopt are, the formation of an enclosed 
betting ring at the farther end of the Stand, and the adoption of 
telegraphing by numbers the horses about to start for each race, 
and the winner: the former place of accommodation, however, has 
been made considerably too confined, and placed in a very inconve- 
nient situation; and the telegraph numbers have been formed so 
small as not to be discernible at a short distance: therefore we 
may suppose that the march of improvement will still go on next 
year in the correction of these two errors. 

Having shewn that all alterations are not always advantageous, 
we may now take a retrospect of what the sport has produced ; and 
it will be apparent, we think, to all Turfmen, that this year the in- 
terest of the great Stake has been considerably marred by the 
doubt, uncertainty, and mystery attached to that invincible mare 
Crucirix, whose performances up to the St. Leger were perhaps 
never paralleled by any other animal on the British ‘Turf. The 
circumstance of her declaration in the Ring for some time be- 
fore the race gave some evidence (which many, convinced against 
their will, did not relish to observe,) that all could not be well with 
the mare ; and when at last, on the eve of the race, she was de- 
clared to have broken down, and could not start, there were not a 
few who were ready to attribute to her noble owner a course of 
conduct which we are not disposed to believe His Lordship guilty 
of; while others who had potted all they could against her, then 
knew, but not till then, that she had broken down very soon after 
her victory for the Oaks. ‘The mystery, now that we have prophets 
in our day, will perhaps be some day revealed, and it may prove 
that Crucifix’s (like many other good horses’) legs gave way to the 
work requisite to produce condition. ‘The race this year for the 
Cup, although possessing great interest, was by untoward circum- 
stances deprived of two competitors, whose appearance in the field 
would have created the most intense interest—viz. Hetman Platoff, 
who broke down at Warwick, and Lanercost, who was attacked by 
a cramp or rheumatism in his loins—a disease prevalent now in the 
stables—and in consequence was not entered. But I must now 
enter the course, and start to run seriatim over the week’s sport. 


Monpay, Sept. 14, 1840 —The weather was fine and inviting, 
and the attendance rather exceeding in numbers what is usually 
witnessed on the first day. Of course the Fitzwilliam Stake, ac- 
cording to olden usage, was the first booked event, and, as might 
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be anticipated, proved no race at all—Mr. Orde’s b. m. Bee’s-wing 
(Cartwright), with the odds 5 and 6 to | on her, winning in a can- 
ter, beating Mr. Osbaldeston’s b. c. by Trumpeter, 3 yrs. ‘The 
latter should, if his owner's interest be consulted, never trumpet on 
a race-course again. 

The Champagne Stakes, out of twenty-seven engagements, only 
tempted the odd number to show— 
Mr. T. O. Powlett’s b. f. Kedge, by Sheet Anchor, dam by Whisker, out of 


LS TT EOL CL, REE Holmes .... 1 
Mr. Beli’s gr. c. The Squire, by The Saddler, dam by Minos .............. R. Heseltine 2 
Mr. Allen’s ch.c. Belgrade, by Belshazzar, out of Alice -..............- J.Marson.. 3 
Gen. Yates’ br. c. Simoom, bro. 10 Siroc, by Camel, out of Seabreeze----- ce PE OE 0 
Lord Westminster’s b. c. Satirist, by Pantaloon, out of Sarcasm -..-..... W. Scott.... 0 
Lord Eglinton’s b. c. Assagsi, by Muley Moloch—Elizabeth by Walton.... T. Lye...... 0 
Mr. Brook’s ch. f. Moonteam, by Tomboy, out of Lunatic .........-...... W. Noble... 0 


The Squire and Satirist, both the day before the running and up 
to the time of starting, ran a race for popularity in the Ring, the 
two alternately changing positions in the odds; the prices, how- 
ever, at the close terminated as follows—6 to 4 agst. The Squire, 
7 to 4 agst. Satirist, 8 to 1 agst. Moonbeam, and 10 to 1 agst. 
Kedge. ‘The young party all came off at the first attempt, but left 
Satirist and Moonbeam in the back ground, The Squire taking the 
lead, and making the running, with Kedge, Simoom, and Belgrade, 
all close at his sides up to the turn of the course to the commence- 
ment of the old white rails, where Kedge went out from her horses, 
put them all in difficulty, and won very easy, The Squire gaining 
the second place by a head, he, Satirist, Belgrade, and Simoom, 
being all close together; the other two were beat off some lengths. 
The winner is a very fine animal, and, if well on the day of the 
Epsom Oaks, will be about the first to attract Judge Clark’s obser- 
vation. 

One of those convenient Stakes to give all ranks and conditions 
of horses a chance of gaining a prize—that is, a Handicap Stake— 
followed, and brought the following five to the post :— 


Mr. Clark’s ch. c. Benjamin, by Belshazzar, dam by Langar, 3 yrs. 6st. 6lb.. G. Francis. 1 
Mr. Richardsoun’s ch. c. Kingston Robin, by Robin Hood, 3 yrs. 6st. 5lb -.... W. Matson 2 
Mr. Wormald’s gr. c. Bolus, by Physician, 4 yrs. 7st. 9lb_.......-...----205 Heseltine.. 0 
Mr. Howard’s b. f. Antigua, by Mulatto, 4 yrs. 7st. 8lb ...........-..-....- » a eee 0 
Mr. Stephenson's b.c. Neptune, by Physician, 3 yrs. 6st. 10lb ......-...... J. taray.... 0 


The odds were, 2 to 1 agst. Benjamin, 5 to 2 agst. Bolus, 3 to 
1 agst. Antigua, and 8 to 1 agst. Kingston Robin.—After a false 
start Bolus sailed away with the running, leading his horses two or 
three lengths, until within the distance, when Kingston Robin and 
Benjamin passed him, came out in front, andthe two made a most 
splendid race home, Benjamin being declared the winner by only 
half a head. 

Her Majesty’s Plate, four miles, concluded the day’s sport, by 
Lord Eglinton’s br. h. St. Bennett, by Catton, out of Darioletta, 6 
yrs. (Lye), taking the lead, La Sage Femme following him second, 
and Benjamin third—positions which they all three adhered to from 
the commencement to the finale of the contest—The old one was 
of course in favour at 6 to 4 agst. him. 


Tvespay, Sept. 15.—The day dawned with inviting weather, 
and the usual scene of arrivals, flocking to the streets in vehicles, 
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on horseback, and on foot, filled the streets up to the hour of 
starting. 

The first race booked, the Two-year-old Produce Stakes, Red 
House in, was resigned by forfeit to Lord Westminster’s b. f. Lam- 
poon, by Camel, own sister to Launcelot—to whom rumor gives 
credit of being a pretty tidy filly, and one worth speculating on, 
though she has had no opportunity of exhibiting in any public trial. 


The Cleveland Handicap, one mile, twenty-one subs., followed— 


Lord Westminster’s br. c. Sleight-of-Hand, by Pantaloon, 4yrs. 8st. 7lb...... W. Scott. 1 
Mr. Allen’s b. f. Orelia, by St. Nicholas, 4 yrs. 7st. 6lb.......2..2----22-22.-- T:ig6.<. 9 
Mr. Vansittart’s ch. g. Smollett, by Humphrey Clinker, 5 yrs. 8st. 7lb ........ Holmes.. 3 
Mr. Wormald’s gr. c. Bolus, by P Oe pr a een Heseltine 0 
Col. Cookson’s b. c. Doctor Oliver, by Physician, 4yrs. 7st. 7lb............... i 0 


Seven to 4 agst. Sleight-of-Hand, and 2 to 1 agst. Doctor Oliver. 
Sleight-of-hand shuffled his cards admirably, and won very easy. 

And now came the all-important event of the gathering, ‘THE 
St. Leger Srakes, upon which event the hundreds had booked 
their speculations, and doubtless had backed or laid against a score 
or two as to who was Where? and Echo answers where ?—not 
at Doncaster certainly; while numerous others who had stood their 
stake upon or against Launcelot, Gibraltar, or Maroon, stood en- 
grossed as to which should prove the victor.—'lhe board soon te- 
legraphed eleven to come forth, as under— 





Lord Westminster’s br. c. LAUNCELOT, by Camel, out of Banter.......-.... BOGUS nccass 1 
Lord Westminster’s b. c. Maroon, by Mulatto, out of Miss Giles_.......... Holmes -... 

Mr. St. Paul’s Calypso, by Liverpool, out of Galewood’s dam.........--.-. Nelson..... 0 
Col. Peel's b. c. Gibraltar, brother to Tarick, by Muley ......-......--..-- NSCS 
Lord Eglinton’s b. c. Dr. Caius, by Physician, out of Rectitude ........... eo 0 
Lord Eglinton’s br c. The Young-un, by Satan, out of Miss Branch _..... d: j artwright 0 
Mr. Critchley’s bl. c. Dunstan, by St. Nicholas,out of Aglaia............. Whitehouse. 0 
Col. Synge’s b. c. Polydorus, by Priam, out of Rose .............---.-...- W. Noble... 0 
Mr. Mostyn’s br.c.Trustee, by Sir Gray or Birdcat’r-Georgiana by Teniers.. S Darling... 0 
Mr. Meikiam’s b. c. Broadwath, by Liverpool, out of Albany.........--.-..- Templeman. 0 


Mr. Osbaldeston’s ch. f. Mountain Sylph, by Belshazzar, d.by Whalebone.. Heseltine... 0 

Irom the great doubt and uncertainty entertained as to which 
of Scott’s two nags, Launcelot and Maroon, was to run to win, the 
betting fluctuated materially about the two, as well as with Gibral- 
tar, the latter at one time being fora few moments the first favorite. 
However at the close the betting stood as follows: 7 to 4 agst. 
Launcelot, 5 to 2 agst. Gibraltar, 4 to 1 agst. Maroon, 7 to 1 agst. 
Calypso, 14 to 1 agst. ‘Trustee, 18 to 1 agst. Dr. Caius, and 25 to 
1 agst. Broadwath. During the morning the Earl of Wilton, se- 
cond son to the Marquis of Westminster, announced his noble 
sire’s determination to win with Launcelot if he could, a circum- 
stance which materially strengthened the horse’s position in public 
favor.—After the jockies had received their usual instructions 
from the Steward (Lord Kelburne), and paraded before the assem- 
bled throng, they proceeded to the start, where they made a false 
go, Launcelot and ‘Trustee being left behind. At the second trial 
they got off well together, Polydotus taking the lead at a very bad 
pace: close to his side lay Calypso, with Maroon, ‘The Young-’un, 
Launcelot, Trustee, and Gibraltar, close at hand, and the others 
all well together. In this order they went to the foot of the hill, 
where Maroon took up the running, and Polydorus declined and 
fell into the rear. On going down the hill Launcelot became im- 
petuous and broke away, and Holmes gave up his ground to him to 
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let him out; he then led at a fair pace, followed by Calypso and 
Maroon, with Mountain Sylph, Gibraltar, and Dr. Caius lying next 
behind them. Thus the horses ran round the Red House turn, 
over the Gravel Road near the Intack Farm, when The Young-’un 
and Polydorus were tailed off a long way in the rear. The six 
leading horses, however, kept pretty well together to the four-mile 
starting post, when the contest was left to Launcelot, who was on 
the inside of the course, Maroon in the centre, and Gibraltar on 
the outside ; all the others falling behind. Gibraltar, however, was 
here running in evident distress against Maroon, who contended 
against him to the end, and defeated him, hard held; in doing 
which, near the finish, he had nigh headed Launcelot, Holmes 
being forced to pull his horse to avoid going in the winner; 
Launcelot, however, on the post won by three quarters of a length, 
certainly not easy, he having broken down on a leg when within 
the last distance. Maroon beat Gibraltar for the second place and 
the 100 sovs. by a neck. Calypso went in fourth, Dr. Caius fifth, 
and the others tailed a long way fromeach other. The race shewed 
that Maroon, if required, could have won by some lengths, which 
perhaps would not have been so apparent had not Launcelot given 
way on a leg in the race; and as the Noble Owner had declared 
to win with Launcelot if he could, in justice to the public that de- 
claration was acted up to.—The pace was certainly very inferior, 
and the race a long time in running; and I shall not'be perhaps far 
out of the mark in classing the three-year-olds of this year as the 
worst that have been brought out for a very long time.—The winner 
was bred by his Noble Owner, and Maroon by the Earl of Ches- 
terfield, who in 1836 purchased his dam of Mr. William Cattle, of 
Sheriff Hutton, near York (the breeder of Bloomsbury), then in 
foal to Mulatto. ‘This is the first instance of two own brothers 
(Touchstone and Launcelot) having won the St. Leger; and Scott 
is now the only living rider who has won the prize three successive 
years, and but one of his predecessors, old John Mangle, having 
achieved the same feat. Launcelot was very lame after the race, 
and appeared so when he left Doncaster on Saturday by van for 
his stables at Whitewall Corner near Malton, he having never left 
his stall since running for the race. Great credit is due to the 
Scotts that they so admirably managed to keep a broken-down 
horse upon his legs to get through the arduous task of winning a 
St. Leger. 

The finale of the day was the Four-year-old Stakes, one and a 
half mile, for which only two shewed— 


Col. Cradock’s br. c. The Provost, by The Saddler, out of Rebecca 
Mr. Alien’s b. f. Orelia, by St. Nicholas, dam by Peter Lely ............. Marson....... 2 


Four, 5, and 6 to 1 on The Provost, who at the distance came 
away, and won very easy. 





Wepnespay, Sept. 16—* The settling when the banquet’s o’er,” 
this morning, proved one in which no great quantity of blood was 
spilt, but, as usual, there were some absentees, whose sweets proved 
sours and bitters to themselves, as well as those who had speculated 
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with better judgment, though with equal bad luck, with the default- 
ers. ‘The weather was gloomy and unpropitious, and there was 
consequently only a thin attendance. 

The first event La Gitana (Nat) won very easy, beating Chivalry, 
who should in future decline entering the lists, for a Sweepstakes 
of 200 sovs. each, h. ft.; three subs.; Red House in. ‘Two very 
moderate customers. 

The Selling Stakes, with the value of 200 sovs. put upon the 
victor, St. Leger Course, found seven owners ready to run the 
chances of separation from their steeds at that equivalent: it was 
won, after a most beautiful contest, by Mr. Clark’s b. c. Alonzo, 
by Mulatto, beating Abraham Newland, Banquo, Juvenile, Mr. Os- 
baldeston’s ‘Trumpeter colt, Duke of Cleveland’s Emigrant’s dam 
colt, and Tornado. ‘The winner was claimed. 

The Doncaster Stakes, two miles, seven subs. 


Duke of Cleveland’s b. c. Sampson, by Cetus, out of Pucelle, 4 yrs. 8st -..-- 

Mr. Bowes’ ch. h. Epirus, by Langar, out of Olympia, 6 yrs. Yst...-....----- W. Scott. 2 
Mr. Orde’s b. f. Queen Bee, by Liverpool, dam by Ardrossan, 3 yrs. 6st. 1}0lb. W. Oates. 3 
Mr. Stephenson’s b. f. Panacea, by Physician—Voltaire’s dam, 3 yrs. fst. 10lo G. Francis 4 


The favorite was Epirus, who was backed at 5 to 2; but Samp- 
son took the lead, made all the running, and cut down (not with a 
jaw-bone) all his adversaries, winning easy. 

For the I’oal Stakes Mr. Bowes’ Black Beck walked over, and 
divided with Lord Westminster’s Launcelot. 

The Corporation Plate then wound up this gloomy day’s diver- 
sion, being won easy at two heats by Mr. Heseltine’s filly ‘The 
Shadow, who cast her shade before Humphrey, Abraham Newland, 
Tom, Mr. Osbaldeston’s Fickle colt, 3 yrs., and Polydorus. 


Tuurspay, Serr. 17—The morning dawned with a _ perfect 
steeper: indeed throughout the day “ down fast the rain did pour,” 
which doubtless was the cause of some hundreds that always flock 
into Doncaster to witness the Coop Race being disappointed: in- 
deed so thin an attendance has not been seen on the Cup day 
(which generally vies with the St. Leger day) for some years. 

Maroon commenced the sport by walking over for the Gascoigne 
Stakes. 

Six Two-year-olds then turned out to try the distance of one 
mile for the Two-year-old Stakes of 20 sovs. each, P.P., twenty- 
eight subs. 


Mr. Allen’s ch. c. Belgrade, by Belshazzar, out of Alice by Langar J. Marson 
Col. Craufurd’s br. f. Ermengardis, by Langar, out of Ermine ..........-.-.. - J. Holmes 
Gen. Yates’ br. c. Simoom, brother to Siroc, by Camel é 

Mr. Wrathier’s gr. f. Miss Lydia, by Belshazzar—Hackfall’s dam by Comus-... Oates.... 
Lord Westminster’s b. c. Satirist, by Pantaloon, out of Sarcasm W. Scott. 
Mr. Bell’s b. c. Thirsk, by Voltaire, dam by Whisker Heseltine 


The odds at starting were, 6 and 7 to 4 agst. Satirist, 4 to 1} agst. 
Thirsk, 4 to 1 agst. Ermengardis, and 5 to 1 agst. Belgrade. —The 
lot got all well off, Simoom taking the lead and making fair play, 
Belgrade and Ermengardis lying close to his quarters, with Satirist 
_ and Miss Lydia pretty fairly up; but soon after passing the Red 
House turn, Thirsk became in distress, and was left two or three 
Jengths inthe rear. On reaching the turn of the course, Simoom 
gave way, and Belgrade and Ermengardis went in front, and ran 2 
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aremendous hard contest home, when Belgrade was declared the 
winner by a head, Simoom, Satirist, and Miss Lydia being all well 
up. The running of the lot being so close together, and Kedge 
beating most of them so easy for the Champagne, shews the lot to 
be bad.. I should, however, except Thirsk, whose running shewed 
him not in form, he having before been a -winner four times very 
gallantly, and beating easy some of those in the above :contest. 

The 200 sovs. Stakes, h. ft., for three-yeat- olds, thirteen subs., 
St. Leger Course, although so ‘good a Stake, prov ed no race at all, 
Mr. Orde having accepted his Stake to withdraw Queen Bee., Only 
two started, Mr. Bowes’ br. c. Black Beck (W. Scott) and Lord 
Chesterfield’s br. c. Molineux, Brother to Bloomsbury (Nat).—Both 
horses coming out of Scott’s stable, but little betting took place 
about it, at 6 and 7 to 1 on Black Beck, who was never headed, 
and won easy. 

The Gold Cup, so named, but in reality an elegant Table Cen- 
trepiece of the most el: borate workmanship, adorned with rampant 
steeds around a classically designed flower vase, enriched with 
beautiful chasings, &c., the gift of the Stewards, was the next and 
last bone of contention for the day. 


Mr. Orde’s b. m. Bee’s-wing, by Dr. Syntax, dam by Ardrossan, aged Cartwright... 1 
Col. Cradock’s br. c. The Provost, by The Saddler, out of Rebecca by 

Lottery, dyrs Cid intra is boeiaeaas baa msdtiod 1 &aeelsbebaid mend tole S.Templeman 2 
Mr. Johnstone’s br. c. Charles XIL., by Voltaire—Laurel’s dam, 4 yrs... W. Day 
Lord Westminster’s b_ ¢.Ma:oon, by Mulatto—Miss Giles by Tramp, 3 yrs Nat 
Duke of Cleveland's b. c. Sampson, by Vetus, out of Pucelle, 4 yrs J. Day 
Mr. Thompson’s ch. f. Verinilion, by Bedlamite, dam by Blacklock, 3yrs.. Oates 


The favorite was Maroon at 6 to 5 against, 3 to 1 agst. Charles 
XIIL., 9 to 2 agst. Provost, 6 to 1 agst. ‘Sampson, and 8 to 1 agst. 
Bee’s-wing. —On going off, Vermilion set off to make running “for 
Charles XII., and ‘led up to the distance the first time at the best 
pace she could, when Charles XII. set sail and went out with the 
lead at an increased speed, Bee’s-wing following him second, 
Sampson third, The Provost fourth, and Maroon fifth, Vermilion 
being left out of the contest. In this order the lot went over the 
hill at a good pace to near the Red House, where Sampson hit a 
leg and gave up the contest. Charles, however, kept the lead to 
near the distance, when Bee’s-wing and Provost came away from 
their horses several lengths, but the old mare was never headed, 
and won very easy, proving herself the very best mare existing in 
Great Britain, if not in the world; and had she been ridden in 
some of her former contests as she was in this, she could not have 
met defeat where she did. Bee’s-wing makes her next appearance 
at the Caledonian Hunt at Kelso. 


Fripay, Srer. 18—The weather was this day more favorable, 
though gloomy. The two first contests of the day proved any- 
thing but races—the first the Scarborough Stakes (sixteen subs), 
one mile, Gibraltar (Nat) won ina canter, never having been headed, 
beating Black Beck: and forthe Hornby Castle Stakes, two miles, 
but two started, Maroon (Nat) and Duke of Cleveland’s ch. c. by 
Langar, out of Emigrant’s dam, 3 yrs. (T. Benson). ‘The latter 
made play at no pace at all for a short way, when Maroon passed 
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him, came on, and won a very long way. The loser, however, 
bad as he is, found a purchaser after the race, being sold to John 


Etty, Esq., of Manchester. 
The Park Hill Stakes, upon the conditions, weights, and distance, 


of the Epsom Oaks, succeeded, and tempted six runners:— ___, 

Mr. St. Paul’s b. Calypso, by Liverpool, out of Galewood’s dam........... Templeman 1 
Mr. Orde’s b. Queen Bee, by Liverpool, out of Tomboy’s dam......-.....- Cartwright. 2 
Lord G. Bentinck’s ch. RosaBianca, by Augustus...-.....--....2-----..-- a 3 
Mr. Osbaldeston’s ch. The Mountain Sylph, by Belshazzar...............- Macdonald. 4 
Lord Chesterfield’s ch. by Priam, out of Rowton’s dam... ............--.- eee 0 
Mr. Bell’s b. La Femme Sage, by ROOD 6 ie ccknianendee bducdnnanct Heseltine.. 0 


On assembling at the start, Rosabianea, who had been vanned 
from Stockbridge on the Wednesday, shewed a perfect bag of bones, 
yet coming from the stable of a Day, the public took 3 to | agst. 
her, Calypso being backed at even, and 3 to 1 agst. the Priam filly. 
Rosabianca took the lead, and made the running to the rise of the 
hill, when Calypso went away, was never after headed, and won 
very easy by three lengths. Had more use been made cf Calypso 
for the St. Leger, no question but she would have run closer up, 
and, should she keep well, she will next year prove a pretty fair 
animal. 

The usual tailpiece to the Meeting, the ‘Town Plate, value 100 
sovs., two-mile heats, then concluded the Meeting, being won at 
three heats (each one easy) by Lord Chesterfield’s b. c. Gambia 
(Flatman), beating Mickleton Maid, who won the first heat and the 
entrance money 39gs., La Sage Femme, and Polydorus; both the 
latter drawn after the second heat. Gambia was sold to go abroad 
for 800 guineas, after the race. 

‘ And now having run through the battles of the week, I pull up, 


and subscribe myself yours very faithfully, 
ALFRED HiGHFLYER 


London (Old) Sporting Magazine for Sept., 1840.] 





Sa.e or Bioop Stocx.—The following lots were sold at the Doncaster Meet- 
ing, on Wednesday, 15th Sept. :— 





as. Gs. 
Boz, 4 yrs ..0+----: eccccscccccccecesoce 60} Yearling colt by Langar, out of Emi- 
Zimmerman, 4 yrs... .seecseees 30 og ee eT era - 200 
Yearling filly by Dr. Syntax, out of Ma- » Mare by Colwick, out of Progress -.... 40 
BN ccvtisivanceanees ee ke ee ere 50 
Mare by Revolution, dam | by Ebor, 3 yrs 30 Yearling colt by The Saddler, out of Do- 
Kaleidescope, ee 75 SRUOER cUccacaes 52 
Yearling colt by Langar, out of Fran- Yearling filly by The Saddle tr, “out of 
SEE etigemeepoeeeesinsinsaore scapes 83 Octavia eeeeeenee @eereereeaeres eeeaeee 26 
LGU VPOD, STE -ccccccccessccesscesces LID Sprig, by Whisker... cituniewatetadesan 80 
Gloxiana, 3 yrs .-.... panaeeis eer eeaewn 105 | Yearling colt out of Lunaria, ‘and ab. 
Yearling colt by Camel, ‘out of Velocity c. out of Mulberry’s dam (the two) 50 
(sister to Velocipede) . eveesses .-e- 310] The Lamplighter, by Lamplighter, out 
Yearling colt by Velocipede, out of Gip- of Spinning Jenny....cccee-s- ashees - 


Lunaria eee ereeeseeaeteseeteeaerteeeerene 


SOV -reccsaccscassecrseeasesssscese ee 215 
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Notes of the SHonth. 


NOVEMBER. 





Boston anp Gano’s Matcu.—This race promises to be the great event of the 
season, and as the time approaches when it is to be decided, the sporting world 
is On the qui vive to learn the state of the odds and the condition of the horses. 
it is not to be disputed that within the last few weeks Gano’s friends have in- 
creased in numbers, while their confidence has been re-assured. At the last ac- 
counts he was looking and going right, and many bets have been laid on hia time ; 
his backers appear to be holding back for increased odds on the general issue of 
the race. Until the election is over it is not to be expected that the attention of 
the community generally will be directed to the match, for everything 21 present 
is swallowed up in the raging sea of politics; the cause of Wagner’s recent de- 
feat is even lost sight of in the partisan excitement of the day, when « year ago 
such an outrage would have been the theme of discussion and indignant remark 
from one extremity of the Union to the other. Boston, it is understood, goes 
directly to Augusta, immediately after the election in Virginia (next week). He 
will not be obliged to walk a mile between Petersburg and Augusta. He is to 
proceed by the rail-road from the former place to Wilmington, N. C., where he 
will take advantage of a fine day and go by steamboat to Charleston, and thence 
by rail-road again to Augusta. The match comes off over the Lafayette Course 
on Monday, the 7th December. 

On Wednesday evening, 21st ult., the sporting circles of Philadelphia were ex- 
cited beyond measure, in consequence of a banter thrown out by some English 
gentlemen. Our correspondent “ Boots,” was immediately on his “taps,” and 
has sent us the following version of the matter. Two English gentlemen, lately 
arrived, threw out a challenge to run a match four miles, against the best Ame- 
rican horse, for a large amount. ‘The owner of Boston happening to be present, 
he at once stepped forward and offered to run them Two Matches with their 
own weights, for Fifty Thousand Dollars a side each, one in America and the 
other in England—the first choice of countries to be determined by “a toss of the 
copper.”” ‘The challengers declined this proposition. ‘The owner of Boston then 
offered to bet them $50,000 to $40,000 on Boston, to run Four mile HeATS, in 
America, against any number of horses they might import from England, allowing 
them the privilege of naming their champion at the post, thus giving them a de- 
cided advantage in the forfeit. This proposition the English gentlemen likewise 
declined. The Orn Wuuirenoss, therefore, stands the * ace full’ at the board. 


The South Carolina Staljes.—A friend and correspondent in Carolina has fur- 
nished us with a list of the horses in training in that State. He states that the 
prospects of fine sport during the ensuing campaign have rarely been equalled. 
He says—‘* We expect Virginia to send out some of her best and bravest with 
Boston, and to see Treasurer and Andrewetta with their respective parties. We 
like here to run against the best, and see how we can go with the cracks that make 
such time at the Kendall, Trenton, Union, and other fast courses. 

Col. Hampton has Fanny, Santa Anna, Sovereign, Kate Seaton, and four or five 
three year olds, including Reprieve, Penelope, and Milliner. 

Col. SincLeTon has Chieftain, Helen, two imported four year olds, one by 
Langar and the other by Chateau Margaux, and a three year old colt by Imp. 
Nonplus. 

Maj. McRa has Dayton, a three year old imported filly, a Rowton three year 
old, and one or two more, not including Clarionette (own sister to Clarion) in Mr. 
Van Mater’s stable in New Jersey. 

Col. Spann has joined stables with Mr. Cocxrat ; they have seven, among them 
Meridian. 
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Ricwarpson and Sinkier have eight—Lady Cava, Amy the Orphan, John 
Dunkin, a clever Nonplus filly out of Santa Anna’s dam, and a lot of young 
Emancipations and Rowtons. 

W. Ricuarpson has two 4 year olds, and two 3 year olds, one a clever filly 
out of Julia by Mucklejohn. 

Col. Fiup has two—Hermione and another 4 year old by Imp. Nonplus. 

Dr. Gutenarp has “ Old Clod” and a3 yr. old by Imp. Rowton out of Empress. 

Capt. Rowe has Esquimaux, Billy Harris, (out of Ariel by Tonson) an im- 
ported colt called Tattersall, and one or two more. 

Mr. Hitcucock has eight or more in training at Columbia, besides several other 
stables about Newberry, Greenville, and Limestone Springs, that I know of, with- 
out being sufficiently acquainted with them to afford you information. Sus.” 


Treasurer and Camden.—We regret to learn that these fine horses, in the 
stable of Mr. Joun D. Kirsy, of Virginia, are both thrown out of training. The 
former is generally regarded here as the only horse which had “‘ any show” with 
Boston at four mile heats north of Carolina. Camden's performances have also 
been of such a character that very sanguine anticipations were entertained of his 
making a brilliant campaign during the Fall and winter. 


Osituary.—Death of Darniey and Sampo.—We regret to state that these 
two fine horses died on the night of Oct. 9th at Lonisville, Ky., after their race at 
four mile heats, in which four heats were run. ‘The proprietor, Col. Otiver, in- 
forms us that Mr. Suy, the owner of Darnley, apprised him that his horse was to all 
appearance perfectly well at 9 o'clock in the evening after the race, and at his 
feed; he seemed to have recovered as well as is usual after so severe a race; 
indeed, 1t was Mr. Shy’s opinion that he rarely had seen a horse eat or recover bet- 
ter. Five minutes before he died his breathing appeared very short, and his whole 
frame violently agitated ; he laid down and in three minutes was dead. He was not 
subjected to a surgical examination.—Mr. Davenport's Sambo, it is supposed, 
had an affection of the kidneys, and died at 5 o’clock the morning following the 
race. Billy Townes cramped badly during the race, and was greatly distressed 
after it, but subsequently recovered, and was entirely well in twenty-four hours, 
though his friends had given him up at one time. Mary Morris, though much 
distressed after the third heat, very soon recovered. What the untimely death of 
these fine horses is to be attributed to we cannot imagine. All our correspondents 
inform us that the course was unusually soft—indeed, was never in hetter condition 
for a bruising four mile race. The day, however, was excessively oppressive, 
being mach warmer than is usual in October, and not a breath of air stirring. The 
race was severe beyond example —more so, it is said, than that between Wagner 
and Grey Eagle. 

Death of Hencrorv.—This fine imported horse, we regret to learn, died sud- 
denly of inflammatiun of the liver, on the last of August, at the residence of Gro. 
E. Bracksurn, Esq., of Woodford Co., Ky. He died the property of Messrs. 
Townes and Goons, and was advertised to be sold during the meeting of the 
Lexington Association, to close a lony standing co-partnership in Lim. His stock 
promise to do him such credit that bis loss will be generally regretted. 


“Tue Tuumps ” 1x Horses.—A correspondent writes, under date of Memphis, 
Tenn., Sept. 20, to the following etfect :— 

What is the cause of a disease in horses called the Thumps? (the disease may 
not be known to every person by this name.) What the disease is? What 
part of the horse it mostly affects! If there is any cure what is it? Will rest 
relieve! Ifso, how long, and what treatineng is best adapted, together with any 
further information un the subject. 

I have examined several books on the subject of Farriery, and found nothing 
of the kind. ft is probable you may be able to gife me the information without 
making the inquiry; if so, you will much oblige. With respect, J.A.B. 

Note.—We have referred unsuccessfully to our works on Farriery, but the best 
one (Blaine’s Encyclopedia,),; was taken from the office the very day this letter 
reached us. Will some one oblige our correspondent by furnishing the desired 
information ? 
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Sate or Durnam Cattrie anp Berxsuire Hocs.—The unreserved sale at 
auction of Mr. Bb. Brentnaty’s Stock, took place on Tuesday, Sept. 29, at his 
residence in Bergen Co., N.J. Our reporter, who was in attendance, gives the 
following list of prices and purchasers—terms cash :— 


1. One Buar pig, 3 months old.—Purchased by Mr. Morris.....-..--- $ 7,00 
2. One Boar pig, and one sow 3 months.—Mr. Bolton............---- 10,09 
3. One Sow, 5 weeks old.—Mr. Wolbert eS RAILS ie PS HY 6,00 
S, Te ee ewe” |e  CF»Lesotede athoaccd@uneamiat 6,00 
5. “ “é “ “ “ « Oe a ee 6,00 
6. “ o “6 “ “ ae eR gap Aer: RET Ue 6,00 
7. “ec ec 666 OE 6“ Td eT RE RE yt, PAS Eh 6,00 
8. “ “s “ ‘““ “ sé a EB, be ln Re 9,00 
9. One Sow, dam of the above 6 lots.—Mr. Underhill ...........--. 12,50 

10. One Sow, 1 year old, with 1 Boar and 3 Sow pigs by her side. —Mr. 
a a 27,50 
11. One Sow, 1 year old, 3 boar and 2 sow pigs.—Dr. Vandenburgh .... 30,00 
12. One Sow, 15 months old, 3 boar and 2 sow pigs.—Mr. Wolbert ..... 45,00 
—_ - = 7). CO ee 4 dake kb dniiehantietieaiaena 13,00 
' 14. * “6 | “ eS -nen eS es PR ee Ee 14,00 
> 6. @ © pe cdc cccnéniadentsacuien 8,00 
nm * « - @, 6 see cL seaticesnbcnitianein 8,50 
7 * « SS OS ee Sh caik sn nenticrnédeeanen 10,00 
Bw. ¢ «& SS © gee... onctssiensaammednnn 5,50 
19. “ “and7 pigs UE ED. diosa wing detained 45,00 
20. “ and 5 pigs | aR PSR a a SSE Pe 35,00 
21. “ “and 3 pigs ——De. VERGOEBMIER ....0ccsccnsecanes 30,00 
= “ “% pig. CE: PE 90 <cnedé+onadenmannnmane 26,00 
_ ~~ “#6 we RR ee et ar he te 27,00 
2%. * %© ue 66 i EE . = cennislcea Husiidaminademnd 22,00 
_ ~“~ «£¢ 6 —Dr. Vandenburgh ......-.... 2cce-ceee 54,00 
26. * % 6 6 as RO SS poe eee: earee 30,00 
_ *“ Se @ a i 18,00 
_ = © 8 & ccnp IID a. cs estas etna maietieeunineatte a 

29. * Ss 6 6 ERS BC ae 
30. One imported Boar, 2 years old, Prince Albert.—Mr. Sheafe........ 175,00 
— ™ Boar, } year old, Blood Royal. ee, ee 

32. * 3 “* “ Black Prince.—Net oold .. .cccccoecceccecce 
33. One imported sow, British Queen.*—Mr. Morris .............--.. 100,00 
34. ‘* Sow, Princess Royal.—Mr. Wolbert ......-- Fhe ahaha daaeniinad 50,00 

DURHAM CATTLE. 

1. Tippecanoe, a Bullcalf6 months old, by Bloomsbury, out of Lot No. 
ag EEE a ee 66,00 

2. A Herfer calf 6 months old, by Bloomsbury, out of Lot No. 4—Mr. 
EEL PO PL LEAMA 2 De Ri Oy DH" 52,00 


3. Cherry, 6 years old, by Dishley, dam by Durham, g. d. by Dishley ; 

bulled by Snowball, jr.—Mr. Sheafe.......-.....20----eeeeee-- 60,00 
4. Roan, twin, 7 years old, by Durham, dam by Dishley; bulled by 

Snowball, jr.—Mr. ONS iil i A AMAA all te iis ~---- 46,00 
5. Victoria, 2 years old, got in England by James Ashcroft’s Bull, 

Holderney, out of the Imp. Cow, Bell, thoroughbred.—Mr. Wolbert.. 127,50 
6. Magnolia, 2 years old, by Snow-ball, out of Snow-drop, by Hall’s Co- 

met, out of Attraction by Dishley, g. g. dam bred by Mr. Wilkinson, 

by a son of Dishley, g. g. g. dam, Countess, by imported Nelson, 

the property of Mr. Bullock.—Mr. Sheafe..............-.--«---- 170,00 
7. Snow-ball, jr. by old Snow-ball, dam by Matchem, out of a cow bred 

by De) Mvtnak) Da OO. ssasieis ciccasiciccccccsecedesssdace 


* Lot 33. Imp. British Queen had 4 pigs by her side 9 days old, for first choice of a pair, 
Mr. Woibert gave $16 cach, the other pair was purchased by Mr. Jackson for $9,50 each. 





Sares ov Srocx.—One of our ppc correspondents has sent us the following 
report of the sale of the late Mr. Jackson’s stock, which took place at Nashville, 
Tenn., on the 2d of Oct. The terms were a credit of one and two years, with 
interest from date, satisfactorily secured, the purchasers having the option at the 
time to take the stock with or without their engagements. 
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612 NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


No. 1. Cotillion, ch. f. 3 years old, sister to Fandango, by Imp. Leviathan, out 
of Imp. Gallopade by Catton—Camillina by Camillus—her dam by Smolensko, out 
of Miss Cannon by Orville—Weathercock—Cora by Matchem. Engagements 
void except in a stake at Alexandria, La., $500 entrance, in the name of Thomas 
Watson. Sold to Wm. Rurrin Barrow, Esq. of St. Francisville, La., for $2,200. 

No. 2. Emerald, b. f. 3 years old, by Imp. Leviathan, out of Imp. Eliza by 
Rubens, (sister to Defiance,) her dam Little Folly by Highland Fling—Harriet by 
Volunteer—Harriet by Highflyer—Herod—Miss Middleton. Engaged in a 
Sweepstakes at Huntsville, Fall Meeting 1840, 13 subscribers, $300 entrance, in 
James Kirkman’s name. And in the Criterion Stakes at Nashville, 1841, in the 
EY of Hugh Kirkman. Sold to Toomas Kirkman, Esq. of Florence, Ala. for 

1,150. 

Both are in training and in fine order, and believed to be equal to anything of 
their year. 

No. 3. ch. c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Imp. Pickle by Emilius, sister to Mango, 
winner of the St. Leger in 1837—Mustard by Merlin—Morel by Sorcerer, out of 
mage Lass by Buzzard. Sold to Joun S. Brien, Esq. of Vicksburg, Miss. for 

1,550. 

No. 4. ch. c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Imp. Delight by Reveller, the dam of 
Mr. Boardman’s Shamrock, out of Defiance by Rubens—Little Folly by Highland 
Fiing— Harriet by Volunteer, &c. &c. Also sold to Mr. Brien for $650. 

No. 5. ch. f. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Giantess by Imp. Leviathan, sister to 
George Poindexter, winner of the Nashville Sweepstakes, Spring of 1839—Archy 
mare—Virginia by Daredevil, the dam of Paddy Carey, Cumberland, Marshall 
Ney, and Occupant—Lady Bolingbroke by Imp. Pantaloon—Cades by Worm- 
ley’s King Herod—Primrose by Imp. Dove. Sold to ANprew Jackson, F'sq. of 
New Orleans, for $950. 

No. 6. br. f. by Imp. Glencoe, dam by Sir Archy, the dam of Clear the Kitchen 
by Marion, grandam bv Sir Archy, g. g. dam by Alderman. Mr. Lemuel Long 
sent the dam of No. 6 to Tennessee for sale ; his son Mr. Nicholas Long, did not 
know her pedigree further. Also sold to Mr. Jackson for $500. 

No. 7. Imported b. f. by Tomboy, dam by Wanton or Don Juan, out of Re- 
membrancer mare, sister to Benedict, her dam Beatrice by Sir Peter—Pyrrha by 
Matchem— Dutchess by Whitenose—Miss Slamerkin by Young True Blue—Lord 
Oxford—Dun Arabian—D’Arcy’s black-legged Royal Mare. Sold to Rurus K. 
Pork, Esq. of Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. for $450. 


Old “ Puaenix” and her Mingo colt.—Gro. L. Wetcrerr, Esq., of the U. S. 
Corpg of Engineers, has purchased of Gro. E. Biacksurn, Esq., of near Frank- 
fort, Ky., his old brown mare Phenix and her sucking colt by’Mingo. Phenix 
was foaled in 1825—bred by the late David Flournoy, of Scott County, Ky.—by 
Blackburn’s Whip, out of a thorough bred Virginia mare by Imp. Columbus. 
Pheenix was trained and run successfully, some years since, in the race horse re- 
gion of Kentucky. She is the dam of several colts, and so far as they have been 
tried, she has never failed to produce a racer ;—she is the dam of Clay, of Canning 
by Bertrand, of Foscari by Kosciusko, of Ariella by Arab, son of Sir Archy, all of 
which have been winners. She is also the dam of 2 Woodpecker filly, owned by 
Meredith Tarlton, and of other promising but untried colts; she is now stinted to 
Monmouth Eclipse. The Mingo colt, for which the name of Trouble is claimed, 
was foaled June 2d, 1840 ;—he is a bay without white, excepting a star in his 
forehead ; he is large, presents a bloodlike appearance, is in high racing form, and 
is said much to resemble his renowned and lamented sire. ‘These animals are near 
Terre Haute, Indiana, on the Grove Farm, ownedby Doctor Wood, of the U. S. 
Navy, from whence they will be taken to Tennessee. 


Ep. Suzcoa, Esq., of Columbia, Tenn., has sold the following blood stock to 
Messrs. Wa. Beastey & R. Suecoa, Esgqrs., of Vernon, Tenn. :— 

1. Ch. * Zara, . yrs., by Tennessee Oscar, dam by Pacolet, now stintedto Imp. Glencoe. 

rice. . 

2. Ch. f. Clarissa Walker, 3 yrs., by Imp. Leviathan, out of No.1. Price, $1000. 

3. Ch. c. Bill Edwards, yearling, by Imp. Léviathan, out of No.1. Price $800. 

4. Ch. f. Dimple, sucking, by Imp. Belshazzar, out of No.1. Price $400. 

Sthreshley.—This fine son of Medoc was sold, after winning the Plate at Louis- 


ville, on the 7th inst., to Col. W. Burorp, of Woodford Co., Ky., for $3000, by 
Mr. Walker Thurston. 





